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'PHE  years  roll  back ;  again  we  see 

His  form,  erect  and  spare  ;  we  trace 
The  memories  we  find 
Still  green ; 

We  hear  his  step,  secure  and  free, 
And  we  recall  his  earnest  face, 
Deep-carved  and  kind, 
Serene, — 

Fit  temple  for  a  soul  refined 

By  love  of  man  that  grew 

From  love  of  truth, 

The  steadfast  heart  of  him  who  knew 

The  good  enshrined 

Within  the  breast  of  youth. 

His  thought  like  virgin  gold  was  fine  and  pure, 

No  dross  within  its  ore  could  we  descry ; 

The  words,  which  matched  his  thought,  were  clear  and  sure, 

And  fell  like  coins  new-minted  from  the  die. 

Sincere  and  true, 

His  speech  revealed  the  mind  within, 

Where  beauty,  strength  and  discipline 

Had  each  its  due. 
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One  artist  works  in  stone  and  one  in  mind : 

The  sculptor  carves  his  dream  of  joy  or  pain 

In  changeless  marble  forms  that  bind 

His  thought  as  winter  binds  the  plain ; 

Our  friend  was  one  who  worked  in  mind,  who  formed 

In  human  clay  the  vision  of  his  brain  ; 

Behold,  a  miracle  of  art ! — 

An  artist  by  an  artist  warmed 

To  life  and  taught  to  flood  the  youthful  heart 

With  warmth  and  light,  like  sunshine  after  rain. 

With  him  no  chiseled  shape  did  life  conceal, 

No  chill  of  stone  his  stream  of  thought  congeal. 

Throughout  this  hall  that  bears  his  name 
The  tides  of  change  shall  ebb  and  flow, 
But  living  truths  are  still  the  same 
As  men  and  measures  come  and  go ; 
'Neath  yonder  dome  his  task  was  wrought, 
And  there  his  records  must  be  sought ; 
But  when  his  annals  shall  be  told 
And  when  his  merits  shall  review, 
Then  shall  the  worth  that  ruled  the  old 
Be  regnant  here  within  the  new. 

His  portrait  hangs  upon  the  wall, — 

A  symbol  of  the  man 

Whom  thousands  bless, 

Whose  spirit  still  abides  and  can 

Be  found  in  them  in  all 

Its  worthiness. 

The  students  yet  to  come  shall  see 
His  pictured  face,  carved  deep, 
Reserved  and  kind, 
Serene ; 

Shall  prize  his  art  and  wish  to  be 
Uplifted  to  his  plane ;  shall  keep 
The  memories  they  find 
Still  green. 


THE  SCHOLAR  AND  TEACHER 

Charles  DeGarmo 

To  understand  a  man  one  must  know  his  heredity  and  education. 
Thomas  Metcalf  was  the  blossom  of  a  New  England  century  plant. 
That  his  ancestors  were  Puritans,  I  know  from  his  own  lips.  To 
illustrate  the  fact,  he  narrated  an  incident  of  his  boyhood,  which 
occurd  in  the  midst  of  the  joyous  Christmas  time  when  his  playmates 
were  excited  over  the  coming  festivities.  Young  Thomas  approacht 
his  grandmother  with  the  plea  that  they  too  might  have  a  Christmas 
tree  with  lights  and  presents.  But  the  old  lady,  emphasizing  her 
remark  by  a  thump  on  the  hed  with  her  thimble  said  severely,  "Tut, 
tut!  Thomas,  none  of  that."  The  boy,  tho  he  could  be  allured  by 
Christmas  sights  and  sounds,  inherited  the  Puritan  conscience,  not 
inflamed  perhaps,  but  always  present  and  always  working.  The  rigor 
with  which  he  held  himself,  however,  was  attended  by  a  great  charity 
for  others.  He  became,  therefore,  a  man  not  only  to  revere  but  to 
love.  He  was  the  Puritan  refined  by  generations  of  culture  and 
softend  by  a  hart -naturally  tender  and  affectionate. 

To  understand  a  man's  work  one  must  see  it  against  the  back- 
ground of  its  environment. 

In  the  decades  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  the  youth 
of  the  middle  west  enjoyd  but  little  of  secondary  education  and  less 
of  the  refinements  of  eastern  culture.  There  were  in  Illinois  few 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  there  was  no  state  university.  Dout- 
less  there  were  diamonds  among  the  students,  but  all  were  in  the 
rough  and  needed  a  tremendous  amount  of  cutting,  grinding  and 
polishing.  That  there  must  have  been  diamonds,  I  infer  from  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Thurber  when  he  first  came  to  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  90's.  To  his  reiterated  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedents  of  this 
or  that  man,  he  receivd  the  uniform  reply,  "Oh,  he  comes  from  the 
old  Illinois  Normal."  Tiring  of  this  uniformity,  he  finally  exclaimd, 
"Please  show  me  a  distinguisht  man  that  did  not  hail  from  that 
school." 

Yes,  the  corn-fed  youngsters  of  Illinois  in  the  early  70's  were 
a  husky  lot,  the  men  predominating.  When  I  enterd  the  Normal 
in  the  fall  of  '70,  the  young  men  occupied  all  one  side  of  the  assembly 
room  and  more  than  one  double  row  on  the  other  side.  Some  had 
servd  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  many  had  alredy  attaind 
their  majority.  Never  did  a  body  of  students  have  greater  need  of  the 
vigorous  methods  and  the  refining  ways  that  were  brought  to  the 
school  from  New  England  by  Edwards,  Hewett,  Metcalf,  Stetson, 
Sewall,  Coy  and  others  like  Cook  and  McCormick,  who  had  imbibed 
their  spirit.     Not  that  we  were  unruly  or  hard  to  teach,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  we  were  docil  and  tremendously  anxious  to  learn,  but  ignorant 
and  untraind.    Such  were  the  students,  such  their  teachers. 

The  professional  background  was  as  crude  as  the  academic.  There 
was  little  of  educational  theory  and  less  of  educational  history.  Men 
in  those  days  had  to  rely  on  mental  strength  and  common  sense.  We 
had  never  heard  of  the  doctrin  of  interest,  but  each  tried  to  be  inter- 
esting; what  psychology  we  had  was  pretty  remote  from  educational 
practis  and  servd  at  best  as  a  sort  of  educational  blind  window.  The 
only  professional  book  that  required  intellectual  effort  was  the 
Philosophy  of  Education,  by  Rosenkranz,  introduced  into  the  school 
in  the  fall  of  74.  There  were  no  courses  on  methods,  general  or 
special,  no  school  hygiene,  no  mental  or  physical  tests,  no  talk  of 
sub-  or  super-normal  children  (fortunately  there  were  no  feeble- 
minded or  morons  among  us).  We  had  never  heard  of  the  doctrin 
of  concentration,  tho  I  think  all  tried  to  concentrate  their  minds  on 
their  lessons,  we  never  tried  to  "correlate"  studies,  however  much 
we  sought  to  put  together  the  things  that  belongd  together,  and  we 
had  also  never  learnd  to  speak  in  what  Welland  Hendrick  calls 
pedaguese,  by  which  I  think  he  means  ponderous  demonstration  of 
self-evident  propositions. 

When  Thomas  Metcalf  began  the  supervision  of  practis  teaching 
in  1874,  there  was  no  literature  on  the  training  of  teachers,  indeed 
there  is  but  little  even  now,  and  no  traditions  about  it  that  could  be 
appeald  to.  Up  to  this  time  each  student-teacher  workt  out  his  own 
problems  as  best  he  could  pretty  much  alone.  During  my  apprentis- 
ship  as  a  student-teacher,  I  had  but  one  supervisory  call,  and  that 
was  by  President  Edwards  himself.  He  brought  with  him  into  the 
class  room  a  member  of  the  State  Board,  presumably  to  show  him 
how  it  was  done.  The  two  talked  thruout  the  exercise,  paying  no 
attention  apparently  to  me.  A  few  days  afterward  President  Edwards 
cald  me  to  his  desk  and  said,  hartily,  "You  did  very  well,  I  markt 
you  85."     1  felt  encouraged. 

Many  things  that  are  commonplace  of  education  today  were  not 
then  considerd.  There  was  no  manual  training,  but  little  nature  study, 
no  vocational  education  and  certainly  no  vocational  guidance.  Those 
were  the  days  when  children  learnd  to  read  without  reading  much  of 
anything,  when  they  learnd  to  write  and  spell,  but  never  thought  of 
writing  letters  or  compositions  until  occasion  prompted  them  to  say 
something  on  paper.  I  was  seventeen  years  old  before  I  wrote  a 
letter,  and  twenty-two  before  I  ever  attempted  a  composition. 

You  can  now  understand  the  conditions  under  which  the  practis 
work  was  inaugurated — just  these  things:  education  itself  confined  to 
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fundamentals ;  everybody  bent  upon  drilling  our  untutord  minds  into 
adequate  expression  concerning  these  fundamentals ;  a  class  of  chil- 
dren to  be  taught ;  a  student-teacher  eager  to  be  shown  how  to  teach 
them,  and  Thomas  Metcalf  drawing  upon  his  inner  resources  in 
order  to  train  them.  It  was  like  the  old  ideal  of  a  college — Mark 
Hopkins  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other. 
Such  the  man  and  such  the  conditions  under  which  he  workt. 

Perhaps  from  the  necessities  of  the  situation  that  I  have  described, 
Professor  Metcalf  always  seemd  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  student's  thought,  like  the  hand  of  Douglas,  is  his  own;  the 
expression  of  the  thought,  however,  belongs  to  the  world.  The  stu- 
dent's originality,  his  invention,  his  initiativ,  must  always  be  respected, 
like  his  moral  and  religious  convictions,  but  when  he  attempts  to  in- 
fluence others  thru  speech,  whether  in  instruction,  persuasion  or  enter- 
tainment, then  the  trainer  may  properly  intervene  to  correct  errors, 
to  suggest  improvements,  or  to  incite  to  better  efforts.  Moreover, 
oral  expression  needs  more  careful  scrutiny  than  written,  for  what  a 
man  writes,  he  may  revise  or  have  revised  again  and.  again  before 
it  is  given  to  the  world ;  what  is  once  spoken  is  no  longer  his  but 
belongs  to  him  who  hears.  Professor  Peck  of  Columbia  used  to 
say  that  when  one  is  introduced  to  a  university  man,  one  is  quite 
unable  to  tell,  until  the  man  speaks,  whether  he  is  a  scholar  or  merely 
a  sublimated  type  of  tinker.  It  is  thru  oral  speech  that  we  first  have 
access  to  the  minds  and  harts  of  those  we  meet.  This  matter  then 
became  of  prime  importance  in  all  the  early  training  work.  The 
student  was  held  to  a  high  standard  of  pronunciation,  enunciation, 
grammatical  correctness  and  rhetorical  fitness.  He  was  urged  to 
know  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  he  used  and  to  select  those 
that  most  completely  exprest  his  thought. 

Robert  Bridges,  the  new  English  poet  laureate,  has  written  a  most 
convincing  article  to  show  that  English  pronunciation,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land, is  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and  that  the  degradation  of  the  unaccented 
vowel  is  well  nigh  complete.  It  would  be  beside  the  present  purpose 
to  describe  in  detail  his  proposed  remedy.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  a 
fonetic  system  in  which  variety  of  symbols  for  certain  sounds  and 
esthetic  forms  of  type  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the  esthetic  "horrors" 
of  our  present  efforts  at  reformd  spelling,  and  especially  of  fonetic 
spelling,  and  yet  spell  the  words  as  they  should  be  pronounst.  If  we 
continue  to  spell  them  as  they  are  not  pronounst,  the  degradation  will, 
he  thinks  become  complete,  down  to  the  point  of  unintelligibility. 
The  vowel  of  the  words  of,  and,  as,  from,  at,  to,  but,  for,  must,  than, 
that,  the,  are,  has  now  sunk  in  England  into  the  sound  of  the  unac- 
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cented  terminal  syllable  er,  as  in  danger.  Thus  these  words  are 
curiously  pronounst  as  follows :  of=erv,  and=ernd,  as=ers,  from= 
frerm,  at=ert,  to=ter,  but=bert,  for=fer,  must=merst,  than=thern, 
that=thert,  the=ther,  are=er. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Professor  Metcalf  struggld  manfully 
against  this  tendency  to  progressiv  degeneration  in  pronunciation. 
To  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  remainder  of  the  faculty  supported 
his  efforts,  so  that  thousands  of  future  teachers  left  this  institution 
equipt  with  both  a  fonetic  consciousness  and  a  fonetic  conscience. 
He  was  especially  severe  against  the  crime  of  assassination  of  unac- 
cented vowels.  I  have  heard  him  say  to  a  student  who  slurd  the  last 
syllable  of  the  name  of  the  state  on  our  north,  ''My  dear  young  lady, 
that  is  a  place  where  sin  is  right." 

Yet  the  recognition  of  the  true  value  of  the  unaccented  vowel  was 
not  to  be  overdone,  but  was  to  be  toucht  as  lightly  and  as  deftly  as 
the  traind  pianist  touches  the  key  that  brings  out  a  necessary  but 
unstrest  note.  It  was  in  our  efforts  to  aid  the  student-teachers  in 
acquiring  this  art  that  Professor  Metcalf  and  I  prepared  the  Drill 
Book  in  Dictionary  Work,  which  some  of  you  may  have  seen.  In  a 
good  grammar  school  class,  after  six  weeks  of  daily  practis  for  one 
period  per  day,  I  have  been  able  to  train  practically  the  whole  class 
to  pronounce  with  correctness,  and  often  with  true  artistic  skill,  the 
whole  of  the  first  list  of  600  words,  Professor  Metcalf  himself  being 
the  judge.  What  this  state  owes  to  him  and  his  colleags  in  the  matter 
of  correct  pronunciation,  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  When  I  visited 
the  schools  of  London,  the  teachers  made  no  effort  whatever  to 
unify  the  pronunciation  of  the  pupils,  but  each  spoke  and  red  in  the 
dialect  of  the  district  from  which  he  came.  The  result  was  a  Babel  of 
sound  quite  unintelligible  to  an  American  unassisted  by  the  reader 
or  text-book.  Thanks  to  the  school,  however,  one  can  understand 
English  wherever  it  is  spoken  by  nativs  of  this  country.  Yet  I  dout 
not  the  same  influences  toward  the  degradation  of  oral  speech  exist 
in  the  United  States  that  are  found  in  England,  and  it  behoovs  us 
still  to  heed  the  lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  that  Professor 
Metcalf  taught  us. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  askt  the  principal  of  a  New  York  normal  school 
how  he  traind  his  teachers.  He  replied  that  the  trainers  of  his  school 
workt  on  the  presupposition  that  teaching  is  an  imitativ  art.  "And 
whom  do  the  students  imitate?"  I  asked.  "The  class  critic  teacher," 
he  replied.  And  then  he  explaind  that  the  critic  teacher  is  responsible 
for  the  progress  and  continuity  of  the  work  done  by  the  children, 
that  she  teaches  a  majority  of  the  lessons,  and  is  observd  by  the  stu- 
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dent-teachers,  who  are  from  time  to  time  expected  to  teach  the  class 
for  a  period  or  for  several  periods  in  succession,  under  her  direction. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  what  we  did  almost  from 
necessity  was  here  done  from  principle.  In  those  days  imitation 
was  well-nigh  inevitable,  at  least  for  those  of  us  not  gifted  with 
highly  original  minds.  But  since  there  were  no  class  critic  teachers 
to  imitate,  we  naturally  imitated  our  professors  upstairs,  first  in 
their  mannerisms  and  fixt  ideas,  afterwards  in  their  teaching  virtues. 
If  one  teacher  in  order  to  be  emphatic  rose  upon  his  toes  and  came 
down  hard  on  his  heels,  the  energetic  among  us  did  the  same  when 
we  wanted  to  be  emphatic.  If  another  trotted  his  heel  during  the 
recitation  and  twirld  his  penknife  between  the  thum  and  forefinger 
of  his  left  hand,  we  did  the  same.  I  confess  that  to  this  day  I  find 
myself  often  playing  with  my  bunch  of  keys  during  a  lecture.  If 
our  geografy  teacher  gave  out  a  tracing  lesson,  naming  places,  streams, 
mountains  and  directions  without  once  looking  on  the  map,  we  ad- 
mired and  did  the  same ;  if  the  history  teacher  askt  a  pupil  to 
recite  the  text  verbatim  and  the  next  "to  go  on  from  there,"  so  like- 
wise did  we;  if  pupils  were  hurried  out  of  their  natural  rhythm  of 
thought  in  reciting  prime  factors  upstairs,  the  same  thing  was  tried 
below.  But  if  we  imitated  the  fads  and  foibles  of  our  professors,  we 
also  imitated  their  earnestness,  their  deep-seated  enthusiasm,  their 
strenuousness  in  demanding  hard  continuous  labor,  their  refined  man- 
ner of  speech  and  thought,  and  their  respect  for  honest  effort. 

It  was  Professor  Metcalf  s  office  to  guide  these  imitativ  processes 
into  sane  and  useful  channels.  He  did  not  reprove  for  vigor  of 
expression,  tho  he  might  for  the  clicking  of  heels,  pointing  out  that 
the  voice  is  the  best  means  for  securing  emphasis ;  he  taught  his 
pupils  to  temper  the  winds  of  doctrin  as  found  in  classes  for  adults 
to  the  lams  of  the  model  school. 

His  manner  of  doing  this  has  often  been  described.  President 
Herrick  of  Girard  College  says  of  him :  "My  remembrance  of 
Professor  Metcalf  is  vivid  and  plesant.  He  was  considerate,  gentle, 
and  helpful.  He  required  the  lessons  which  were  to  be  taught  to  be 
carefully  pland,  and  the  plans  submitted  to  him  for  criticism  and 
comment.  After  the  plan  had  been  approved,  it  was  his  custom  to 
visit  the  classroom  where  the  lessons  were  being  presented,  and  on 
such  visits  he  would  tip-toe  quietly  into  the  room  and  make  himself 
so  inconspicuous  in  the  rear  that  often  the  class  was  not  conscious 
of  his  presence,  and  he  made  the  pupil-teacher  as  unconscious  of  it 
as  possible.  A  few  pencil  notations  on  these  visits  servd  as  the 
basis  for  a  conference  with  the  student-teacher  at  the  close  of  the 
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day.  He  found  in  their  work  much  to  approve,  and  he  had  the  rare 
quality  of  using  what  he  could  approve  to  suggest  better  things. 
After  twenty-five  years,  my  personal  impressions  of  him  are  among 
the  plesantest  memories  of  the  brief  time  which  I  attended  the 
institution. 

Principal  \V.  J.  Morrison,  of  Brooklyn,  writes  in  a  similar  vein: 
"As  a  student  in  the  Normal,  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  rare  man.  He 
knew  the  needs  of  his  pupils,  the  abilities  of  the  young  untraind  teach- 
ers, the  ideals  of  the  institution  in  which  he  workt,  and  the  needs  of 
the  state.  He  was  kind,  sympathetic,  suggestiv,  encouraging  and 
helpful  to  his  charges.  After  personal  or  group  conference  with  him 
I  left  him  feeling  that  I  had  been  in  contact  with  a  scholar  and  genuin 
man.  I  almost  'swallowd'  all  his  advice,  and  I  believe  that  his  en- 
couragement led  me  to  the  delight  I  had  in  my  pupil-teaching.  I  did 
not  dred  his  visits.     On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  inspired  to  do  my  best. 

How  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  good  pronunciation  and 
enunciation !  I  have  never  forgotten  some  of  his  maxims.  The  fol- 
lowing have  always  rung  in  my  memory :  'Blessed  be  drudgery.  The 
man  is  more  than  the  doctor,  lawyer  or  merchant.  Some  minds  are 
like  winter  apples ;  they  will  be  better  after  a  while.'  " 

So  simple  are  the  elements  of  the  situation  in  Professor  Metcalf's 
time  that  they  may  be  easily  visualized — the  earnest  but  untrained 
student  body,  the  still  more  earnest  group  of  teachers  from  New 
England  bent  upon  teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  students;  the  consequent  em- 
phasis upon  training  in  expression  rather  than  thought,  which  was 
always  elementary ;  the  almost  total  absence  of  theoretical  professional 
knowledge  and  the  resulting  resort  to  imitation  and  finally  the  noble 
and  refined  character  of  him  who  for  twenty  years  combined  these 
elements  in  the  practis  work  of  the  student-teachers.  So  much  for 
the  past;  what  of  the  present  and  future? 

Each  new  generation  must  restate  and  resolv  its  problems.  "Time 
makes  ancient  good  uncouth."  What  therefore  shall  we  say  of  the 
two  prime  supports  of  the  old  way  of  preparing  teachers,  imitation  and 
training  in  expression? 

To  answer  this  question  adequately,  one  must  take  account  of 
the  changed  conditions  under  which  we  now  work.  In  the  first  place, 
high  school  graduation  can  now  be  made  the  condition  of  entrance  to 
the  Normal  school,  hence  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  drill  so  ex- 
tensivly  upon  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge.  In  most  studies  the 
greater  or  higher  presupposes  and  includes  the  lower.     Algebra  and 
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geometry,  for  instance,  make   arithmetic   seem   simple  or  even   self- 
evident. 

Corresponding  to  this  advance  in  the  scholarship  of  the  students 
is  that  of  the  teaching  body  itself.  Undergraduate  and  often  grad- 
uate work  in  the  university  is  now  a  general  condition  of  employment 
upon  a  good  normal  school  faculty. 

Again  a  large  body  of  professional  literature  upon  almost  every 
aspect  of  teaching  is  now  available.  There  is  a  psychology,  a  sociol- 
ogy and  a  hygiene  for  practically  every  aspect  of  instruction.  One 
has  but  to  think  of  child  study,  of  adolescence,  of  the  social  aspect 
of  education  and  of  school  hygiene,  with  its  studies,  rules  and  tests, 
to  convince  oneself  of  this  fact.  Evidently,  therefore,  to  imitation 
we  must  add  insight,  and  to  training  in  expression  we  must  add 
incitement  to  thought  and  investigation. 

The  sociologists,  Professor  Baldwin,  for  example,  have  taught  us 
what  they  call  the  dialectic  of  progress,  in  which  a  social  group  sup- 
ports, encourages  and  guides  its  individual  members,  who  accept 
its  maxims  and  principles  by  a  process  akin  to  imitation,  but  in  which 
the  individual  reacts  upon  the  group  to  point  out  inadequacies, 
iniquities,  and  imperfections  in  general  by  a  return  process,  which  is 
not  imitation,  but  origination.  There  is  then,  these  men  think,  an 
eternal  interaction  of  these  two  forces  of  social  advance — imitation 
and  conformity  on  the  one  hand,  and  insight  and  origination  on  the 
other.  The  two  antithetic  processes  thus  constitute  the  necessary 
stages  of  social  progress. 

Is  not  the  same  thing  true  in  learning  to  teach?  There  is  a  place 
for  imitation,  but  also  a  need  for  the  insight  that  comes  from  the 
study  of  principles.  In  some  things,  such  as  good  manners,  becom- 
ing attire,  the  management  of  the  voice,  the  avoidance  of  mannerisms 
and  uncouth  actions,  example  will  doutless  always  be  more,  powerful 
than  precept.  But  in  the  rationale  of  method,  in  the  valuation  and 
sequence  of  materials,  in  the  understanding  of  the  motivs  that  control 
conduct,  imitation  is  a  frail  support.  The  knowledge  and  insight 
that  comes  from  study,  investigation  and  reliance  upon  principle 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

Imitation  then  must  be  regulated  by  insight,  and  insight  renderd 
effectiv  and  habitual  by  imitation.  This  I  apprehend  is  the  true 
dialectic  of  pedagogical  training.  Imitation  alone,  especially  now 
where  practis  may  be  grounded  in  principle,  is  likely  to  lead  to  ar- 
rested development  in  the  teacher,  to  a  professional  aridity  that  causes 
pain,  stagnation,  and  premature  old  age.     Listen  to  this  account  of 
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Teacher  B,  in  the  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Public  School  System, 
Portland,  Oregon : 

"Teacher  B.  Work  highly  mechanical  and  entirely  lacking  in  in- 
telligent insight.  Does  things  because  they  are  in  the  books,  and 
without  a  reason  why.  Work  seen  very  weak.  Poor  manner ;  poor 
voice  ;  slow  ;  and  generally  inefficient.  Pupils  apparently  making  poor 
progress,  and  apparently  copying  her  slow  and  inefficient  manner. 
Product  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  Knows  nothing  else,  and  prob- 
ably now  too  set  in  her  ways  ever  to  be  made  into  anything  more 
than  a  very  mediocre  teacher.  Present  efficiency  about  40  per  cent. 
of  what  her  pay,  $1,050,  ought  to  purchase  for  the  city.  In  many 
systems  elsewhere  she  would  not  be  retaind,  and  no  efficient  super- 
intendent elsewhere  would  employ  her." 

The  account  of  Teacher  C  in  the  same  report  is,  I  am  convinst, 
the  description  of  one  who  has  reinforced  all  she  ever  got  by  imita- 
tion by  the  insight  and  inspiration  that  comes  from  the  study  of 
basal  principles : 

"Teacher  C.  One  of  the  best  teachers  seen  here  or  elsewhere. 
Quick;  alive;  good  restraind  energy;  good  sense  of  humor;  and  does 
her  work  with  despatch.  Every  pupil  kept  alive  and  interested  in  the 
class-room  work.  Questions  and  answers  from  the  class  showd  that 
they  were  being  traind  to  reason.  Paid  $1,100  and  worth  $1,500  at 
least.  Would  make  an  excellent  intermediate  school  teacher.  Ef- 
ficiency 100  per  cent. ;  in  fact,  more  efficient  than  a  city  might  rea- 
sonably expect.     A  mature  woman,  professionably  alive." 

Were  I  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  training  department  of  a  normal 
school,  the  following  is  a  brief  description  of  what  I  should  want 
to  do  and  have  done : 

First,  I  should  want  good  critic  teachers  whose  methods  and  ideals 
were  based  upon  extended  scholarship,  professional  knowledge  and 
sufficient  experience  to  render  these  flexible  in  detail  but  constant  in 
principle,  so  that  what  the  student-teacher  imitated  should  have 
genuin  worth. 

Second,  I  should  want  the  student-teacher  to  acquire  a  thoro-going 
insight  into  the  rationale  of  teaching,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  prob- 
lem method.  By  this  I  mean  that,  relying  upon  imitation  and  general 
principles  for  the  continuity  of  his  class  work,  the  student-teacher 
should  undertake  the  solution  of  a  series  of  minor  problems  touching 
the  most  vital  aspects  of  the  material  and  processes  of  teaching  as 
they  affect  the  welfare  of  the  children.  1  should  want  these  solu- 
tions as  soon  as  found  incorporated  in  the  practis.     To  illustrate  this 
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method    oi    investigation,    I    will    mention    at    random    a  few    such 
problems: 

1.  Is  the  Montessori  method  of  gaining  muscular  control  prepara- 
tory to  writing  of  equal  value  for  primary  children  who  are  learning 
to  write?  This  problem  would  include  a  practical  trial  with  the  class 
for  some  weeks. 

2.  The  economic  vs.  the  sentimental  basis  of  nature  study,  in 
which  Hodge  of  Clark  University,  and  Bailey  of  Cornell,  represent 
diverse  methods  of  approach. 

3.  The  objectiv  vs.  the  subjectiv  attitude  of  the  teacher  towards 
disciplinary  problems,  in  which  Bagby  is  an  authority. 

4.  The  history  of  sense  training  in  school,  with  a  consideration 
of  the  idea  that  touch  is  initial  and  of  great  importance. 

5.  Classification  and  valuation  of  the  difficulties  of  arithmetical 
reasoning.  Suzzallo's  monograf  and  similar  works  should  be  con- 
sulted, while  practical  tests  may  be  made  in  the  class. 

6.  Can  technical  skill  in  handwork  and  in  drawing  be  adequately 
acquired  by  the  construction  or  the  drawing  of  original  designs?  In 
other  words,  is  a  free  use  of  the  mind  in  such  work  consistent  with 
the  acquisition  of  skill? 

7.  To  what  extent  should  any  given  subject  be  taught  from 
vocational  standpoints?  Here  the  procedure  of  new  technical  high 
schools,  like  those  of  Cleveland,  should  be  consulted. 

8.  In  nature  study,  what  are  the  relativ  place  and  value  of  the 
(following:  (a)  The  text-book  method?  (b)  The  lecture  method? 
(c)  The  experimental  method?  (d)  The  combined  experiment  and 
note-book  method? 

9.  Applicability  of  the  type  method  as  used  in  geografy  and  nat- 
ural science. 

The  problems  that  are  selected  by  or  for  the  student-teacher  should 
relate  primarily  to  the  following  aspects  of  teaching: 

1.  The  history,  function,  and  educational  value  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  In  acquiring  this  knowledge,  Hall's  ''Educational  Problems" 
should  be  consulted  for  their  value  and  universality. 

2.  The  relativ  value  and  appropriateness  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  be  used,  as  determind  by  educational  psychology,  and  verified 
by  experience  and  experiment.  There  is  a  growing  field  of  literature 
on  this  subject. 

3.  The  psychology  of  class  control,  or  school  disciplin  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  here  that  we  usually  find  what 
might  be  termd  the  "Book  of  Lamentations"  in  the  Bible  of  the  young 
teacher. 
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4.  The  hygiene  of  learning  and  school  or  class  management,  in- 
cluding the  heating,  ventilating  and  lighting  of  school  rooms,  and  the 
testing  of  eyes  and  ears  in  the  case  of  those  who  seem  defectiv  in 
these  particulars.  The  literature  in  this  held  is  abundant  and  rapidly 
growing. 

5.  The  psychology  of  the  development  of  children  and  youth, 
together  with  tests  of  mental  ability. 

Professor  Charles  Fordyce,  Normal  '82,  is  now  employing  this 
problem  method  with  great  success  in  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  I  am  sure  it  should  be  greatly  extended. 

But  alas !  I  am  reminded  that  my  days  of  actual  teaching  are 
about  over,  and  that  I  must  let  my  successors  dream  their  own 
dreams  and  solv  their  problems  in  their  own  way. 


THOMAS  METCALF  AS  A  TRAINING  TEACHER 

NATHAN  A.  HARVEY 

We  do  well  to  honor  the  memory  of  Thomas  Metcalf.  This  insti- 
tution is  fortunate  in  having  among  its  historic  founders  the  name 
of  such  a  man.  It  is  creditable  to  us  and  to  our  school  that  we  should 
forever  keep  in  hallowd  memory  the  names  that  are  imperishably 
intertwined  with  the  early  history  of  this  great  school.  There  is 
Hovey,  who  links  the  institution  with  the  record  of  the  Civil  War  ; 
Edwards,  leading  us  back  to  that  galaxy  of  mighty  educators  that 
included  Horace  Mann,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Lowell  Mason  Norton, 
whose  name  was  a  tradition  even  forty  years  ago ;  Hewitt,  Stetson, 
McCormick  and  Cook,  still  reposing  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
looked  upon  the  quarter  centenary  celebration  as  the  great  men  of  the 
school.  And  to  this  group  of  heroic  figures,  taking  their  color  from 
the  softening  tints  of  the  distant  time  in  which  they  livd,  belongs  the 
man  whose  name  fittingly  adorns  the  portal  plate  of  the  bilding 
we  dedicate  today. 

And  we  honor  ourselves  in  honoring  them.  We  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  the  principles  they  taught  us,  and  we  justify  their  faith  in  us  by 
doing  so. 

I  knew  Thomas  Metcalf  as  a  training  teacher  and  as  a  friend. 
There  were  traditions  that  he  had  taught  mathematics ;  he  had  been 
reported  as  a  teacher  of  reading;  it  was  even  said  that  he  had  taught 
music,  thorough  bass,  without  an  instrument ;  but  these  things  were 
for  me,  as  for  others  of  my  time,  mere  traditions,  conceivable,  but 
not  vividly  imaginable.' 

The  work  of  a  training  teacher  is  most  complex  and  difficult. 
Looking  back  at  my  own  period  of  student-teaching  in  this  normal 
school,  and  after  having  had  opportunities  to  see  a  good  deal  of  stu- 
dent-teaching in  other  normal  schools,  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the 
student-teacher  is  a  unique  product  of  human  development,  charac- 
terized by  a  strongly  atavistic  tendency  to  manifest  dispositions  ante- 
dating the  development  of  reason.  The  student-teacher  is  likely  to 
forget  his  common  sense,  and  to  determin  his  actions  by  a  wildly 
delirious  notion  of  what  he  thinks  the  training  teacher  believes  that 
he  ought  to  do.  Hence  it  is  difficult  for  a  training  teacher  to  maintain 
his  faith  in  the  present  responsible  condition  or  future  recovery  of 
the  student  teachers  in  his  charge. 

Mr.  Metcalf  never  lost  faith  in  one  of  us.     No  matter  how  poor 
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our  work  might  be,  he  discoverd  something  that  might  be  worse, 
or  told  us  how  it  might  have  been  better,  or  assured  us  that  he  had 
done  as  poorly  himself. 

We  discoverd  that  when  we  were  teaching  poorly  Mr.  Metcalf 
visited  our  classes  more  frequently.-  Mr.  Millikin,  Orris  John,  who 
was  our  funny  man,  was  known  to  receive  almost  daily  visits  from 
Mr.  Metcalf.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  boys  asked  Millikin  if  Mr. 
Metcalf  had  visited  him  today.  "No,"  said  Millikin,  "I  marked  him 
absent  this  morning." 

Mr.  Metcalf  began  to  visit  my  class  rather  frequently ;  in  fact, 
almost  daily.  I  had  a  class  in  the  grammar  room,  Mr.  DeGarmo's 
room,  that  had  a  local  reputation  and  a  name.  It  was  known  among 
the  student-teachers  as  the  "seven  devils."  They  lived  up  to  their 
reputation  while  I  had  them,  except  that  there  were  fourteen  of  them. 
Mr.  Metcalf  came  in  one  morning  when  the  class  was  at  its  worst. 
They  got  away  with  me.  My  work  was  bad.  I  knew  it  was  bad.  It 
could  not  have  been  much  worse.  I  faild  to  do  anything  that  I  should 
have  done,  and  did  everything  that  I  should  not.  Mr.  Metcalf  went 
out  without  saying  a  word.  When  my  teaching  period  was  over  I 
cald  at  his  room,  as  was  the  standing  instruction  to  do,  and  found  him 
sitting  at  his  table  reading  his  favorit  literature,  the  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  I  walkt  up  to  the  table,  threw  my  book  down  on  the 
desk  and  stood  before  him  in  an  attitude  that  said  in  every  line  of 
my  physical  and  mental  make  up,  "Well,  here  I  am.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  me?"  After  a  moment's  delay  he  closed  the  book 
deliberately,  looked  up,  smiled,  and  said  with  his  peculiarly  precise 
intonation,  "Well,  I  think  I  have  taught  a  class  as  badly  as  you  did, 
this  morning."  That  remark  cleard  the  atmosphere  and  immediately 
he  had  me  coming  over  to  him  in  bunches. 

It  was  the  abounding  faith  in  the  ultimate  purpose  and  integrity 
of  our  work,  in  the  future  success  that  we  should  accomplish,  that 
made  him  the  power  for  good  that  he  always  was.  He  was  not  de- 
ceivd,  nor  did  he  ever  fail  to  see  through  our  shams,  or  subterfuges. 

We  as  students  were  inclined  to  weary  of  Mr.  Metcalf's  insistence 
upon  the  little  niceties  of  pronunciation,  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
everything  else.  He  insisted  that  we  observ  and  attend  to  the  in- 
finitly  little  details  of  whatever  we  did.  We  wanted  to  look  at  things 
in  the  large.  We  had  no  time  to  pay  attention  to  such  insignificant 
things.  We  wanted  to  reform  the  universe,  and  expected  to  do  it 
just  as  soon  as  we  were  unhamperd  by  the  petty  restrictions  that  were 
imposed  upon  us  in  the  Normal  school.  We  could  teach  fine,  if  we  just 
had  a  class  to  ourselves,  and  were  not  cald  down  so  hard  for  using 
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bad   grammar,    illegible   writing,   misspelling,   and    slovenly   pronun- 
ciation. 

Only  after  we  had  a  little  experience  in  reforming  the  world,  and 
had  given  up  the  job,  changed  our  attitude,  or  got  out  of  the  teaching 
profession,  did  we  see  the  real  significance  of  Mr.  Metcalf's  insist- 
ence upon  little  things.  Only  then  did  we  come  to  realize  that  a  long 
and  strong  chain  is  made  up  of  little  links,  that  each  web  of  cloth 
is  composed  of  single  threds,  that  every  body  is  the  sum  of  its  mole- 
cules and  derives  its  character  from  the  nature  of  the  molecules  them- 
selves, and  that  teaching  in  itself  is  only  a  multiplicity  of  details,  with- 
out which  no  good  results  are  ever  attainable.  It  was  this  effect,  that 
without  preaching,  but  by  constant  teaching,  demand,  repetition,  and 
example,  Mr.  Metcalf  accomplisht.  We  wise  ones  of  thirty  years 
ago  now  see  Mr.  Metcalf's  purpose,  and  how  skillfully  he  accom- 
plisht it,  even  against  our  determination  to  do  things  differently  from 
the  way  that  he  advised. 

I  have  been  teaching  thirty  years  since  I  was  a  student-teacher 
under  Mr.  Metcalf's  supervision.  In  all  that  time  I  think  there  has  not 
been  a  day  in  which  I  have  not  found  myself  guided,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  and  almost  as  frequently  consciously  as  unconsciously, 
by  the  image,  instruction,  or  the  judgment  of  what  Mr.  Metcalf  would 
do  in  certain  situations.  I  feel  sure  that  I  represent  the  condition  of 
hundreds  of  teachers  all  over  this  country  in  this  respect.  This  is 
the  real  monument  to  Mr.  Metcalf,  more  real  and  more  profoundly 
significant  than  this  imposing  edifice  built  to  carry  on  the  work  that 
was  his  life.  Few  men  have  so  enduring  a  monument,  and  few  men 
have  so  sincerely  merited  the  recognition  that  is  this  day  cor.ferd 
upon  his  memory. 
Ypsilanti,  Feb.  18,  1914. 


JUDGE  WESLEY  SLOAN 

DAVID    FELMLEY 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  governd  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  a  body  of  fifteen  members  appointed  for  six- 
year  terms  by  the  governor  and  confirmd  by  the  Senate.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  ex-ofncio  one  of  the  fifteen. 

The  members  of  the  original  board  were  named  in  the  bill  creating 
the  institution.  They  were  men  selected  by  the  framers  of  the  bill 
from  various  sections  of  their  state,  because  of  their  high  standing  in 
their  respectiv  communities  and  their  activ  interest  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  our  public  school  system.  The  biografies  of  these  men  would 
form  interesting  reading  for  our  Alumni  Quarterly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the  opening  of  the  normal  school, 
came  considerable  delegations  of  students  from  the  fifteen  counties 
represented  by  the  original  members  of  the  Board  and  from  these 
counties,  often  remote  from  Normal,  students  have  usually  con- 
tinued to  come  in  a  perennial  stream. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  institution,  Pope  county,  on  the  Ohio 
river  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  state,  has  rarely  been  without  a 
good  delegation  at  Normal.  These  students  have  included  the  late 
James  A.  Rose,  Secretary  of  State  for  four  terms,  his  able  assistant, 
H.  W.  Clanahan,  and  many  others  who  have  become  honord  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession.  This  particular  stream  owes  its  origin 
and  its  volume  largely  to  the  high  standing  and  zeal  of  the  Honor- 
able Wesley  Sloan,  who  servd  upon  the  Board  from  1857  to  1863. 

Judge  Sloan  was  born  in  Maryland  February  20,  1806,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge  Academy  in  the  scientific  course  including  Latin, 
and  next  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  merchandizing  in  Philadelphia. 
Returning  to  Cambridge  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1831.  In  1838  he  came  west,  settling  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  but 
finding  the  Puritan  atmosfere  of  this  New  England  community  un- 
congenial to  a  man  reard  in  the  midst  of  the  hospitality  and  abundant 
social  life  of  Maryland,  he  left  Princeton  after  one  year's  residence 
and  located  at  Golconda,  then  a  thriving  and  prosperous  young  city 
on  the  Ohio  river,  at  that  time  the  greatest  avenue  of  commerce  in 
the  West.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practis  of  law  with  such 
zeal  and  success  as  to  win  great  reputation.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  where  he  servd  four  terms  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  position  for  years  has  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  the  gift  of  the  house,  next  to  the  speakership,  and  is  accorded  only 
to  men  of  the  highest  reputation  for  character,  knowledge,  and  practi- 
cal wisdom.  During  his  term  in  the  legislature  the  free  school  law  of 
1855  and  the  law  creating  the  Normal  University  were  past.  He 
was  among  the  most  vigorous  advocates  of  both  mesures.  In  1857 
he  retired  from  the  legislature  to  take  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  fild  with  great  honor  for  the  ensuing  ten  years.  From 
1867  until  his  death  twenty  years  later  he  continued  the  practis  of 
law  at  Golconda. 

Judge  Sloan  was  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock  that  playd  so  large  a 
part  in  the  early  development  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  whose 
characteristic  qualities  of  enterprise,  firmness,  and  integrity  have 
counted  for  so  much  in  our  American  national  life.     He  was  a  patient 
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and  faithful  student  oi  the  law,  a  clear  reasoner  in  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  the  cases  that  came  before  him.  No  decision  of  his  was 
ever  reverst  by  the  higher  courts.  He  lived  in  the  formativ  period 
of  the  institutions  of  Illinois  and  the  high  places  to  which  he  was 
cald  gave  him  a  large  voice  in  the  development  of  our  legal  system 
and  o\  our  educational  institutions.  He  was  a  plain,  unassuming, 
hard-working-  man,  an  able  lawyer,  a  pure  and  conscientious  judge, 
an  untiring  student,  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  and  a  man  of  the 
highest  public  spirit  and  personal  honor. 


PHILADELPHIA  VICTORIOUS 

A  January  visitor,  strange  to  the  customs  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U.,  re- 
markt,  "Your  students  interest  me.  I  enterd  the  campus  this  morn- 
ing surrounded  by  groups  of  young  people  hurrying  to  eight  o'clock 
classes.  Some  gave  a  cursory  glance  upward  at  the  tower  of  the 
main  bilding,  then  forged  ahead  with  dejected  faces.  Others  lookt 
toward  the  same  tower,  became  more  erect  and  strode  on  with  an  air 
of  conquerors." 

His  faculty  friend  replied,  "Easily  explaind.  You  fail  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  orange  and  black  banner  that  floats  from  the 
tower  of  the  main  building.  That  means  a  battle  has  been  waged. 
You  can  spot  a  Philadelphian  instantly  by  his  straight  spinal  column 
and  beaming  face  as  his  eyes  follow  the  waving  orange  and  black." 

This  situation  does  not  need  to  be  explaind  to  an  alumnus  of 
the  I.  S.  N.  U.     His  memory  reverts  instantly  to  the  annual  contest. 

The  contest  season  of  1913  was  especially  invigorating.  Phila- 
delphians  and  Wrightonians  took  up  their  society  work  in  September 
with  zeal  indicativ  of  years  of  combat.  The  chosen  contestants  put 
their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  were  backt  by  loyal  Wrights  and  Phils 
and  the  battle  royal  was  on. 

All  efforts  reacht  a  climax  on  the  evening  of  December  19th.  The 
auditorium  was  attractivly  decorated  in  the  colors  of  the  two  societies. 
Enthusiasm  and  supprest  excitement  prevaild.  The  Wrightonians 
assembled  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  and  sang  cheerfully  for  the 
amusement  of  the  "neutrals"  in  the  middle  section.  The  east  side 
was  vacant.     Where  were  the  Philadelphians ! 

It  was  7:30  when  the  anxious  audience  heard  a  distant  strain,  "The 
Fight  is  on,  Oh,  Philadelphia!"  Then  there  appeard  an  immense 
black  and  orange  banner  borne  by  Stanislas  Arseneau  (embodiment 
of  Phil  spontaneity).  The  entire  Philadelphian  society  jubilant  with 
song  and  pennants  followd.    Wrightonia  heads  dropt  and  Wrightonian 
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thoughts  recorded,  "Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  first?"  The  Phils 
finally  subsided,  the  Wrights  rallied  sufficiently  to  join  in  song,  the 
President  made  a  few  false  starts,  and  the  following  program  was 
given : 

Music — Girls'  glee  club. 

Debate :  Resolved,  That  control  of  government  by  pop- 
ular vote  should  be  extended  by  the  adoption  by  the 
several  states  of  the  referendum  and  recall,  judges 
being  exempted  from  the  recall.  Affirmative,  Ralph 
E.  Garrett,  Harry  Lathrop ;  negative,  Walter  S. 
Adams,  Fremont  P.  Wirth. 
Vocal  solo— -"Calm  as  the  Night"  (Carl  Bohm)  ;  "Thou'rt 

Like  a  Flower"  (Cantar) Clide  Carr 

Vocal  solo — "Printemps"  (Sterns) Nora  M.  Ryan. 

Intermission 

Essay — "A  Modern  Wonder  of  the  World" 

Thomas  Taramen. 

Essay — "Jane  Addams,  Interpreter" Guy  Buzzard 

Reading— "Patsy" Daisy  Hargitt 

Reading— "A  cutting  from  'The  Littlest  Rebel'  " 

Helen  Winchell. 

Instrumental  solo — "Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor"  (Rach- 
maninoff) ;  "Valse  Caprice"  (Schubert-Liszt) 

Viva  Mclntyre. 

Instrumental    solo  —  "Kamennoiostrow"    (Rubenstein)  ; 

"Marche  Grotesque"  (Sinding) W.  Carl  Smith. 

Oration— "The  Man  with  a  Country" 

Charles  W.  Smith. 

Oration — "Our  Nation's  Greatest  Task" 

Moses   R.   Staker 

Music Boys'  Glee  Club 

Music Girls'  Glee  Club 

Decision  of  judges 

(Wrightonians  lead  in  all  numbers  except  debate.) 
The  same  breathless  excitement  known  to  every  alumnus  awaited 
the  announcement  of  the  decision  of  the  judges.  Everyone  felt  the 
race  a  close  one.  Finally  President  Felmley  announst  that  the  vocal 
music  and  reading  were  won  by  the  Wrightonians,  and  that  the 
other  five  points  belonged  to  the  Philadelphians.  The  Philadelphians 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  a  well  earnd  victory  over  their  com- 
petent and  formidable  rivals,  the  Wrightonians.  Contest  statistics 
are  thus  recorded : 

Debate — Won  by  Philadelphia — 2  points. 
Essay — Won  by  Philadelphia — 1  point. 
Vocal  Music — Won  by  Wrightonia — 1  point. 
Reading — Won   by  Wrightonia — 1   point. 
Oration — Won  by  Philadelphia — 1  point. 
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Instrumental — Won  by    Philadelphia — 1  point. 
Philadelphia  5,  Wrightonia  2. 

The  decisions  were  all  2  to  1  decisions  except  the  vocal 
music,  which  was  unanimous. 
After  the  contest  the  Wrightonians  gathered  in  the  art  room  and 
the  Philadelphians  in  the  dining  room  to  enjoy  their  annual  banquet. 
A  series  of  toasts  were  given  in  each  society: 

Philadelphia 
Toast  Master,  Mr.  Manchester. 

"Our  Contestants" Miss  Schneider 

"Our  Booster" Mr.  Freeman 

"The  Past" Miss  Stark 

"The  Present" Miss  Clippert 

"The  Future" ■ Mr.  Lancaster 

Wrightonia 
Toast  Master,  Mr.  Pricer 

"Our  President,  Dr.  Felmley" Grover  Holmes 

"The  Contestants" * Estelle  Fritter 

"Athletics" Fred  Cox 

"Fellowship" Lois  Diehl 

"Wrightonia  Today" Talmage  Petty 

"Future  Wrightonia" Frances  Crewes 

The  "post  contest  period"  has  been  full  of  interest  to  those  activ 
in  society  work.  Judging  from  present  enthusiasm  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  another  very  worth  while  contest  in  1914. 


— NOTIS— 

In  accordance  with  the  following  sections  of  the  Constitution 

—BY   LAWS— 
Section   I.     It  shall  be  the   duty  of  the   Secretary  to   publish 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Quarterly  a  list  of  all  officers 
to  be  filled  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  II.  Any  member  of  the  association  may  make  nomina- 
tions for  any  offis.  Such  nomination  shall  be  made  in  writing 
and  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  not  later  than  April  1. 

Sec.  III.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  compile  a 
ballot  entering  the  names    of  all  nominees  for  offises  to  be  fild 
and  to  publish  same  in  May  number. 
I  hereby  declare  that  the  following  offises  are  to  be  fild  at  our  June 
meeting: 

Offis  of  President  (now  held  by  H.  H.  Russell,  '08). 

Offis  of  Secretary  (now  held  by  Miss  O.  L.  Barton,  '99). 

One  of  Executive  Committee  (now  held  by  Emma  Kleineau,  08). 

LILLIAN  BARTON,  '99,  Secretary  of  Alumni  Ass'n. 
The  Alumni  are  requested  to  send  in  nominations  promptly  and 
are  urged  to  take  part  in  this  election. 
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The      Founders'     Day     celebration, 
which    included   a   memorial   program 
for  Thomas  Metcalf 
Founders'  Day      and    the     dedication 
Celebration  of  the   new   training 

school  building,  that 
was  named  for  him,  was  most  success- 
ful. The  speeches  were  most  interest- 
ing. The  highest  praise  was  given  to 
Mr.  Metcalf  by  all.  The  program  was 
as   follows: 

AFTERNOON 

2  o'clock 

Dedication    of    the    Thomas    Metcalf 

Building 
High   School   Girls'   Glee   Club 
The    Elementary   Training   School    of 

Mr.   Metcalf's   Day — Hon.   Joseph 

Carter 
The    Old    High    School— Prof.    H.    J. 

Barton 
Song — Third  and   Fourth    Grades 
The  Naming  of  Our  Building — Wayne 

S.   Moore 
Lincoln's    Gettysburg   Address — Fifth 

and  Sixth  Grades 
Drill — First  and  Second  Grades 
The  Legislative  Phase  of  the  Training 

School     Problem  —  Hon.     D.     D. 

Donahue 
Violin  Solo — Arthur  Drummet 
The  Function  and  Organization  of  the 

Training      School  —  Pres.      David 

Felmley 
Song — Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
The  Thomas  Metcalf  School  and  the 

Service   It   Should   Render — Supt. 

Francis  Blair 
High  School   Chorus 
School    Exhibit    at    Training    School, 

4  o'clock 

EVENING 
Reception   at  7  o'clock 

— 8  o'clock — 
Thomas  Metcalf 
Boys'  Glee  Club 
The  Scholar  and  Teacher — Prof.  Chas. 

DeGarmo 
III.-      Critic     Teacher— Prof.     Nathan 

Harvey 


Vocal  Duet — Miss  Westhoff,  Mr.  Carr 
The  Exemplification  of  Certain  Fund- 
amental Qualities — Mrs.  Lida  Mc- 

Murry 

The  Citizen — Prof.  Henry  McCormick 

Girls'  Glee  Club 

The  Man — Pres.  John  W.  Cook 

Many  visitors  from  out  of  town,  in- 
cluding alumni  and  co-workers  with 
Mr.  Metcalf,  also  the  two  sons  of 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Henry  Metcalf,  from  Chicago,  were 
present. 

The  Founders'  Day  committee,  com- 
posed of  Miss  Eyestone,  '92,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, '94,  Miss  Barton,  '99,  Miss  Pen- 
stone,  '02,  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Turner 
as  chairman,  can  well  feel  that  their 
efforts  resulted  in  a  most  satisfactory 
celebration. 

The  great  event  of  the  winter  term, 
second  only  to  the  Founders'  Day 
celebration,  occurr- 
Wesleyan  ed     Tuesday     after- 

Game  noon,     Feb.    17,     in 

the  gymnasium,  at 
which  time  the  long  looked  forward 
to  game  with  Wesleyan  came  off.  The 
game  was  hard  fought  throughout. 
The  crowd  was  one  of  the  largest  that 
has  ever  assembled  in  the  University 
gymnasium.  Bloomington  and  Wes- 
leyan send  their  share  of  rooters,  in- 
cluding the   Phi   Gam   dog. 

The  game  closed  with  the  score 
38  («)  15  in  favor  of  I.  S.  N.  U.  The 
joy  of  I.  S.  N.  U.  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Wesleyan  can  be  imagined 
better  than  they  can  be  described. 
Excellent  playing  was  done  by  'all  of 
the  team,  but  the  "star"  was  Benja- 
min. His  speed  and  his  ability  always 
to  hit  the  basket  on  a  free  throw  won 
him  praise  on  all  sides.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  line-up: 
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X  o  rmal                 FB  FT  TP 

Benjamin,  rf 3  12  18 

Stout,  If 3  0  6 

Courtight,   c 6  0  12 

Deal,  rg 0  0  0 

Briggs,    lg 0  0  0 

Schneider,  rg 1  0  2 

Totals    13  12  38 

Wesley  an            FB  FT  TP 

Young,    rf 2  0  4 

Elliott,  If,  c 2  5  9 

Hart,  c 0  0  0 

Rust,  rg 0  0  0 

King,  lg 1  0  2 

Dunham,   rg 0  0  0 

Smith,    If 0  0  0 

Totals  5  5  15 

Referee,    Martin,    Bradley;    umpire, 

Brown,  Bradley;  scorers,  Lyon,  Nor- 
mal; Muhl,  Wesleyan. 


Bruno  Nehrling  has  recently  re- 
signed his  position  as  gardener  and 
instructor  in  flori- 
Bruno  Nehr-  culture   at  the   I.   S. 

ling  Resigns  N.    U.,   and  will   go 

into  business  for 
himself  as  a  professional  landscape 
architect. 

Mr.  Nehrling  was  born  at  Houston, 
Texas,  June  27,  1879.  His  preliminary 
education  was  received  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
Concordia  College.  His  father  at  that 
time  was  curator  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum,  and  while  there  made 
frequent  publications,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  along  lines  con- 
nected with   natural  history. 

In  1902  the  family  moved  to  Gotha, 
Florida,  to  take  up  the  commercial 
culture  of  the  amaryllis,  caladimus 
and  coniums,  his  father  meanwhile 
continuing  his  research.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  his  father  has  the  largest 
collection  of  caladiums  in  the  world 
and  his  hybrid  amaryllis  are  known 
the  world  over. 

In  the  spring  of  1899  Mr.  Nehrling 
entered  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  Shaw  School  of  Botany  at 
St.  Louis,  which  was  at  that  time  the 


only  school  in  the  United  States  spec- 
ializing along  floricultural  lines.  He 
was  graduated  in  1903.  From  March, 
1903,  until  March,  1904,  Mr.  Nehrling 
was  employed  on  the  Worlds  Fair 
site  by  the  Phillipine  and  French  com- 
mission in  laying  out  and  planting 
the  grounds  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Exposition.  In  March,  1904,  he 
entered  into  his  duties  at  gardener  of 
the  I.  S.  N.  U. 

Mr.  Nehrling  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  work  at  the  I.  S.  N.  U. 
He  has  greatly  beautified  the  campus 
and  his  greenhouse  has  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  to  students 
and  faculty.  Indeed  the  school  feels 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  get  along  with- 
out Mr.  Nehrling's  genial  presence, 
his  cheerful  readiness  to  supply  ferns 
and  flowers  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
his  unlimited  store  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning every  tree  and  shrub  on  the 
campus.  All  members  and  friends  of 
the  I.  S.  N.  U.  wish  Mr.  Nehrling  all 
possible  success  in  his  new  work  and 
are  confident  that  he  will  obtain  it. 


The  question  of  student  government 
has   been   taken   up   for  discussion  by 

the  students  of  the 
Student  Normal    during    the 

Government  last  two  weeks,  and 

many  arguments  for 
and  against  the  measure  have  been  ad- 
vanced but  as  yet  no  definite  action 
has  been  taken. 


The  Farmers'   Institute  of  McLean 
county  met  in  the  auditorium  Thurs- 
day,   Feb.    5.      Rev. 
Farmers'  H.   Mason  and  Mrs. 

Institute  Jennie    Barlow   were 

the  speakers  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Ly- 
ford  of  the  Domestic  Science  depart- 
ment gave  a  demonstration  and  ad- 
dress to  the  women  of  the  Domestic 
Science  Ass'n.  of  McLean  county. 
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On    Friday,    Feb.    6,    the    McLean 
County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  the 
auditorium.      Nearly 
Teachers'  three  hundred  teach- 

Institute  ers    were    in    attend- 

ance, making  this 
the  largest  county  meeting  ever  held 
here.  A  musical  program  was  given 
in  the  morning  by  the  glee  clubs  of 
the  I.  S.  N.  U.,  followed  by  sectional 
meetings.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  East- 
man, a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian,  lec- 
tured on  "The  School  of  Savagery." 
His  lecture  was  most  interesting.  Dr. 
Eastman  was  in  Darmouth  college  at 
the  time  that  Prof.  Manchester  was 
there.  After  graduation  Dr.  Eastman 
became  a  physician  among  his  native 
people.  Later  he  went  to  Amherst, 
Mass.,  where  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  literary  work.  Dr.  Eastman  spoke 
a  second  time  on  Friday  evening  to 
a  crowded  house.  His  earnestness  of 
manner  and  simplicity  of  speech  made 
him  a  most  convincing  speaker. 

Edwin     Burtis,     '13     of     University 
High,    attended    the    Teachers'    Insti- 
tute   Feb.   6th.      Mr. 
Has  Successful     Burtis     is     teaching 
School  near    Hudson.      His 

successful  work  in 
the  school  has  attracted  all  of  the  old- 
er farm  boys  in  the  district  and  he 
has  a  large  class  in  the  advanced  work, 
made  up  of  the  boys  who  are  attend- 
ing during  the  four  months  in  which 
they  are  not  needed  on  the  farm. 

The  daily  program  at  the  university 
has  been  changed  and  in  a  few  cases 

the  general  program 
Daily  Program  of  studies  has  been 
Changed  altered  owing  to  the 

change  in  the  former 
program.  The  new  program  went  in- 
to effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
ter term  and  instead  of  file  first  hour 
beginning  at  X:10  it  has  been  changed 
to  8  and   has    live    minute   periods   be- 


tween the  hours  instead  of  ten,  thus 
letting  school  out  at  12  rather  than 
12:20,  as  heretofore.  In  the  after- 
noon school  begins  at  1:10  and  the 
last   hour   closes   at  4:30. 

There  has  also  been  a  slight  change 
in  the  program  of  the  training  school 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
term  school  began  at  8:45  instead  of  9. 

A  new  club,  called  the  nature  study 
club,  has  been  organized  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  its  mem- 
Nature  Study  bers  are  all  those  of 
Club  Organized  the  school  who  are 
interested  in  that 
kind  of  study.  Miss  Patterson,  head 
of  this  department  at  the  school,  start- 
ed the  movement,  and  the  plan  was 
carried  out  recently  when  the  officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Miss  Patterson;  vice-president,  L.  W. 
Hacker;  secretary,  Ignatius  Taube- 
neck;  treasurer,  Florence  Shirck.  The 
club  will  be  run  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  science  club.  The  club  will  meet 
the  fourth,  eighth  and  eleventh  Tues- 
days of  each  term,  and  special  meet- 
ings when  ordered  by  the  president. 
Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
work  and  a  number  attended  the  first 
meeting. 

The  Parent-Teachers'  association  of 
the    training    school    held    its    regular 

meeting  January  27 
Parent-Teach-  in  the  high  school 
ers'  Meeting  assembly     room     at 

7:30.  Prof.  E.  W. 
Cavins  gave  the  address  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Reading  in  the  School  and 
t  Lome." 

John     Adams,     who     has     been     at 
Flagstaff  for  several 
To  California        years,     is     spending 
to  Study  this  year  in  the  Uni- 

versity of  California, 
studying   engineering. 
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The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  was  held  at 
Meeting  of  the      State      Normal 

State  Board  university     Dec.     17, 

beginning  at  9  a.  m. 
There  were  present  President  Char- 
les L.  Capen.  Bloomington;  ex-officio 
member  and  secretary,  Francis  G. 
Blair.  Springfield;  E.  R.  E.  Kim- 
brough,  Danville;  J.  Stanley  Brown, 
Joliet;  Frank  B.  Stitt,  C.  W.  Mundell, 
Benton;  William  P.  Wall,  Staunton; 
A.  R.  Smith,  Quincy;  Henry  Hoff, 
Germantown;  George  W.  Hughes. 
Hume;  John  J.  Amsler,  East  Peoria; 
F.  D.  Marquis,  Bloomington,  and 
Silas   Echols,   Mt.  Vernon. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the 
institution  for  the  past  year  was  re- 
ceived, setting  forth  the  attendance 
of  the  year  ending  August  31.  1913, 
as  2,228  in  the  normal  and  high  school 
departments  and  453  in  the  model 
school.  The  attendance  for  the  fall 
term  is  reported  as  75  in  the  teachers' 
college,  487  in  the  normal  school,  199 
in  the  high  school,  406  in  the  elemen- 
tary training  school.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  new  students  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  fall  term,  of  whom 
four  are  college  graduates,  155  gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  with  four-year 
courses,  35  graduates  of  high  schools 
having  three-year  courses,  26  with  two 
years  of  high  school  work  and  98  are 
experienced  teachers. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  treas- 
urer and  of  the  president  were  audit- 
ed and  approved. 

The  committee  on  teachers  and  sal- 
aries reported  the  appointments  of 
new  teachers  that  were  made  during 
the*  summer  for  the  year  1913-14. 
These  appointments  were  approved. 
This  committee  was  authorized  to 
employ  a  teacher  of  dairy  husbandry 
and  farm  manager  to  begin  his  duties 
on  March  1,  and  also  a  teacher  of 
horticulture  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 


Bruno  Nehrling,  who  had  presented 
his   resignation   to   the   board. 

The  board  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  late  spring  term  to  begin 
April  27  and  continue  six  weeks,  for 
the  accommodation  of  teachers  of 
seven  months  country  schools  who 
wish  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of 
the  summer  in  study.  The  program 
of  studies  offered  in  this  late  spring 
term  will  consist  chiefly  of  the  com- 
mon branches  and  other  courses  of 
value  to  country  school  teachers. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Brown,  Stitt  and  Felmley, 
was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of 
dormitories  for  women,  to  report  at 
the  June  meeting.  A  similar  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  act  with  the 
state  architect  in  preparing  a  plan  for 
the  future  development  of  the  insti- 
tution and  the  location  of  the  new 
heating  plant  and  prospective  dormi- 
tory. 

The  committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds  was  authorized  to  build  a 
dairy  barn,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $8,- 
000,  including  one  silo. 

A  new  standing  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Hughes,  Hoff  and 
Mundell  was  appointed,  to  be  known 
as  the  committee  on  the  agricultural 
department. 

The    work    of    remodeling    the    old 
training    school    at    the    Normal    Uni- 
versity, converting  it 
Remodel  Train-    into    the    university 
ing  School  library    is    in    prog- 

ress. The  main  en- 
trance of  the  building  will  be  made 
on  the  south  side  and  the  one  at  the 
east  side  will  be  closed.  A  large 
dome  will  be  built  on  the  top  of  the 
building  which  will  be  a  means  oi 
permitting  light  to  enter  the  middle 
of  the  structure.  Many  changes  are 
to  be  made  on  the  interior. 

The  large  room  which  the  library 
now  occupies   on   the   second  floor  of 
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the  gymnasium  building  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  three  rooms  and  will  be 
used  by  the  commercial  department, 
which  is  to  be  installed  in  the  course 
at  the  university  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term  next  year.  Two  extra 
teachers  will  be  employed  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  changes  in  the  buildings,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  commercial 
course  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
fall  term  of  1914. 

The  members  of  the  girls'  Wright- 
onian  society  basket  ball  of  the  Uni- 
versity   lived    up    to 
Contest  Basket     their  playing  of  for- 
Ball  Games  mer    years,    by    win- 

ning the  annual  con- 
test with  the  Philadelphian  team  by 
the  score  of  35  to  16.  The  game  was 
well  played  throughout,  every  mem- 
ber of  each  team  playing  hard  at  all 
times.  The  Wrightonians  began  toss- 
ing a  basket  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  and  kept  it  up  practically 
throughout  the  contest,  the  opponents' 
making  the  best  showing  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  quarters.  The  line-up 
was  as  follows: 

Wrightonia  (35)— Margaret  Westhoff, 
L.  F.;  Helen  Kasbeer,  R.  F.;  Alice 
Gasaway,  C;  Alice  Murray,  S.  C; 
Isabelle  Laylander,  S.  C. ;  Ilene  Cros- 
by, L.  C;  Julia  Carson,  R.  G.;  Marian 
Johnson,    R.    G. 

Philadelphia  (16)— Bessie  Yoder,  L. 
F.;  Phillis  Raycraft.  R.  F.;  Margaret 
Manchester,  C;  Helen  Tavener.  S.  C; 
Mildred  Ross,  L.  G.;  Ruth  Holmes, 
R.  G. 

Field  goals.  Margaret  Westhoff  12, 
Helen  Kasbeer  4.  Bessie  Yoder  4, 
Phillis  Raycraft  2.  Free  goals,  Phil- 
lis Raycraft  4,  Helen  Kasbeer  1,  Mar- 
garet Westhoff  2;  referee,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Eiemenwa.  director  of  physical 
education  Bloomington  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Umpire,  Miss  Clendenon,  assistant 
teacher  of  physical  education  I.  S.  N. 
U.  Linesmen,  Sam  Stout,  Paul  Ben- 
jamin. 

The     second     game     of     the     inter- 


society  basket  ball  contest  at  the  uni- 
versity was  played  between  the  boys' 
teams  of  the  two  organizations.  The 
game  was  rough  and  hard  fought,  re- 
sulting in  a  victory  for  the  Wright- 
onian  team  24  to  8.  This  is  the  first 
time  for  several  years  that  the  team 
of  this  society  has  won  over  the  Phil- 
adelphian team,  although  the  girls 
have  been  successful  in  their  contests. 
Last  year  the  boys'  game  was  won 
by  the  Philadelphians,  but  the  large 
score  of  the  girls'  game  gave  the 
athletic  honors  to  the  Wrightonians. 
The  scores  of  the  two  games  are  add- 
ed to  determine  the  winner  in  this 
part  of  the  contest  and  the  total 
scores  of  the  two  games  this  year  are 
59  to  24,  the  score  of  the  girls'  game 
which  was  played  first  being  35 
to  16  in  favor  of  the  purple  and  gold. 
The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

Wrightonians  (24) — Left  forward, 
Benjamin;  right  forward.  Shotwell; 
center,  Stout;  left  guard,  Schneider; 
right  guard,  Junk. 

Philadelphians  (8) — Left  forward, 
Petty;  right  forward,  Wheeler  and 
Farrell;  center,  Collins;  left  guard, 
Deal;   right  guard,   Cook. 

Field  goals,  Benjamin  4,  Shotwell  3. 
Schneider  2.  Stout  1,  Petty  2,  Wheel- 
er 1.  Free  Goals,  Deal  2,  Benjamin 
3,  Schneider  1.  Referee,  Rust,  Wes- 
leyan.     Umpire,  Lucas,  Wesleyan. 

Comparative  popularity  of  summer 
and  fall  terms  of  state  normal  school 
work  is  shown  in 
Normal  in  figures      which      the 

the  Lead  State      Superintend- 

ent's Departmental 
Educational  Press  Bulletin  made  pub- 
lic recently.  In  the  five  normal 
schools  of  the  state  the  summer  term 
enrollment  this  year  was  shown*  to 
have  been  4,250;  the  fall  term  en- 
rollment for  the  same  five  schools, 
2,313. 

The  difference  is  explained  in  the 
absence  of  many  hundred  teachers 
from  over  the  state  who  avail  them- 
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selves  of  the  summer  normal  advan- 
tages. For  both  terms  the  State  Nor- 
mal University  of  this  city  leads  in 
enrollment.  For  the  summer  term  the 
enrollment  at  the  various  schools 
was:  Normal,  1,805;  Carbondale,  482; 
DeKalb,  630;  Charleston,  755;  Ma- 
comb, 578.  For  the  fall  term,  Nor- 
mal, 573;  Carbondale,  436;  DeKalb, 
440;   Charleston,  434;   Macomb,  430. 

As  is  well  known.  November  19  was 
the  date  set  aside  to  commemorate 
the  speech  given  by 
Lincoln's  Get-  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
tysburg  Speech  the  Gettysburg  bat- 
tle field  November 
19,  1863.  The  day  was  observed  at 
the  university  in  several  ways.  The 
memorable  address  delivered  on  that 
occasion  by  our  heroic  statesman  was 
recited  in  concert  by  the  student  body 
and  faculty.  Other  numbers  on  the 
program  were   given  by  students. 

The  program  for  the  celebration  of 
the  forty-first  birthday  of  the  Young- 
Women's  Christian 
Y.  W.  C.  A  Association     of     the 

Celebration  university    was    car- 

ried out  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  12,  in  the  din- 
ing room  at  the  university.  The  cele- 
bration was  in  the  form  of  a  fellow- 
ship dinner  and  the  luncheon  was 
served  at  6  o'clock. 

The  local  organization,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  was  the  first  associa- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  organized  November  12,  1872, 
by  five  girls  who  met  at  the  home  of 
Lida  M.  Brown,  now  Mrs.  Lida  B. 
McMurray,.  of  DeKalb.  The  other 
four  were  Ida  Brown,  her  sister;  Em- 
ma Stewart,  who  became  the  wife  of 
I.  Eddy  Brown;  Annie  Leonard  and 
Hattie  Lawson. 

The  members  of  the  association 
chose  the  subject,  "Going  On,"  as  a 
motto  for  the  program.     Chief  among 


the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Laura  Elliott, 
the  seventh  member  of  the  Normal 
Students'  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Miss  Lucy 
Helen  Pearson,  who  is  traveling  sec- 
retary for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the 
normal  and  professional  schools  of 
the  central  field,  which  comprises  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Henry  McCor- 
mick  acted  as  toastmaster  at  the 
fellowship  dinner,  and  the  complete 
program  was  as  follows:  "Helpful 
Tributaries,"  Miss  Lois  Diehl;  "The 
Spring,"  Mrs.  Laura  Elliott;  "The 
River,"  Miss  Edith  I.  Atkin;  "The 
Ocean,"  Miss  Lucy  Helen  Pearson. 

In  "The  Business  Woman's  Maga- 
zine" for  January  appears  an  excel- 
lent article  of  Mrs. 
Writes  Sketch  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
of  Mrs.  Young  which  was  written 
by  Miss  Colby.  A 
summary  of  the  different  steps  in  her 
public  life  is  given,  followed  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  her  character  and 
qualities,  which  have  made  her  such  a 
leader  in   the  educational  world. 

The      Senior     Class      decided     this 

week    to     spend    as 

Memorial  high   as   eighty   dol- 

Window  lars     in     securing    a 

memorial  window 

for  the  auditorium. 

Fred  Cox,  '12,  who  up  to  this  time 
has  been  taking  post 
To  Study  gradute     work     here 

Journalism  has  left  to  enter  the 

University  of  Illi- 
nois  to   take   up  journalism. 

Saturday  evening,  Jan.  24,  President 
George    Edgar  Vincent  of   Minnesota 

lectured  on  "Play- 
Pres.  Vincent  ing  the  Game."  The 
Lectured  Here      speaker's  skill  in  the 

painting  of  word 
pictures,  his  broad  grasp  of  the  social 
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movement,  his  matchless  humors  and 
his  vigorous  manner  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  in 
this  country.  His  lecture  here  was 
excellent  and  considered  a  rare  treat 
by  all  present. 

The  lecture  given  in  the  Normal 
University  auditorium  Friday  evening, 

Jan.  30,  by  Prof. 
Prof.  Frederick  Frederick  Starr  of 
Starr  Here  the      University     of 

Chicago  was  well 
attended  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  numbers  that  has  been  heard  on 
the  course  this  year.  The  subject  of 
the  talk  was  "Modern  Japan,"  and 
was  intensely  interesting  and  enter- 
taining. 

Mr.  Starr  has  spent  much  time  vis- 
iting in  that  country  and  studying  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  is  probably 
better  posted  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can on  the  life  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  east.  By  making  his  visits 
among  the  people  he  has  gotten  their 
point  of  view  and  is  able  to  tell  it  to 
others.  The  lecture  is  the  last  of  the 
number  given  by  outside  talent. 

School    superintendents    from    sev- 
enteen counties  convened  at  the  Uni- 
versity Jan.  25  with 
Held  Inter-  State     Supt.     F.     G. 

esting  Session  Blair  and  his  assist- 
ants, together  with 
the  faculty  members  of  the  school,  in 
their  annual  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  private  office.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  was  heard  among 
those  present  in  regard  to  the  laws 
and  rules  of  the  schools  of  the  state 
and  also  of  the  work  of  the  county 
superintendents.  One  important  is- 
sue that  was  discussed  was  that  of  the 
amount  of  objections  raised  concern- 
ing the  tuition  of  pupils  going  from 
one  district  to  another  being  paid  by 
the  district  in  which  tliey  live.  Some 
points   of   the   law    were    not   fully   un- 


derstood and  general  information   on 
the  law  was  received. 

In  the  evening  the  visitors  were  en- 
tertained with  a  dinner  given  by  the 
faculty  members  in  the  dining  rooms 
of  the  manual  arts  building.  Imme- 
diately following  the  banquet  the 
group  of  educators  spent  much  time 
in  discussing  the  new  certificate  law. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Improvement    League    of    Normal    a 
measure      was      dis- 
Memorial  for         cussed     which     was 
Jesse  Fell  started     four     years 

ago,  but  it  seems 
that  definite  action  regarding  the  mat- 
tre  will  be  taken  at  once.  A  plan  is 
under  way  in  which  the  league  in- 
tends to  offer  a  memorial  in  honor  of 
Jesse  Fell.  The  league  had  the  choice 
of  erecting  a  statue  of  Mr.  Fell  or 
placing  a  large  gate  at  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  campus  of  the  I.  S. 
N.  U.,  in  his  honor.  The  president 
will  appoint  a  committee  soon  to  look 
into  the  details  of  the  affair,  and  it 
seems  to  lie  a  choice  that  the  gate- 
way will  be  made  as  the  remem- 
brance. Although  the  choice  has  not 
been  definitely  decided,  definite  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  soon  and  steps 
toward  the  improvement  will  be  taken 
at  the  next  meeting. 

The  work  of  converting  the  old 
training  school  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity into  a  library 
Move  Library  building  continues 
During  Vacation  to  progress  rapidly 
and  it  is  planned  to 
have  the  work  completed  and  move 
the  library  from  the  present  place  in 
the  gymnasium  building  to  its  new 
home  during  the  week  between  the 
winter  and  spring  terms  of  school, 
which  is  from  March  6  to  15. 

The  work  on  the  second  floor,  which 
will  be  one  large  reading  room,  is 
rapidly    nearing   completion    and   only 
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a  short  time  will  be  required  to  have 

it  ready  tor  occupancy.  All  the  plas- 
tering has  been  done  and  the  work 
of  frescoing  the  walls  will  be  finished 
in  a  couple  of  days.  The  reading 
room  is  finished  in  a  light  yellow  tint 
and  is  very  suitable  to  its  purpose. 
All  the  repair  work  has  been  finished 
throughout  the  structure  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
have  been  painted.  All  the  labor  that 
remains  is  that  of  finishing.  Near  the 
main  entrance  of  the  building  are 
narrow  cloak  rooms  and  other  than 
an  office  for  the  librarian  and  for  the 
geography  teachers  there  are  several 
rooms  for  the  latter  department.  The 
book  stacks,  which  will  be  in  the 
southwest  corner,  extending  from  the 
'basement  to  the  roof,  have  not  ar- 
rived, but  are  expected  soon  and  will 
be  immediately  set  in  place.  When 
completed  the  building  will  be  one  of 
the  best  equipped  for  its  purpose  and 
will  be  well  suited  for  its  use.  The 
approximate  cost  of  the  improvement 
is  $12,000. 

The  work  of  finishing  of  the  Uni- 
versity   farm    house    has    just     begun 

and  the  entire  con- 
Finishing  the  tract  will  be  corn- 
Farm  House  pleted     in     a     short 

time.  The  cost  of 
the  house  is  approximately  $8,000. 
The  plans  for  the  barn  have  been  re- 
vised and  are  now  being  approved. 

At  a  meeting   of  Wrightonian   vot- 
ers the  following  people  were  chosen 
as    officers    for    the 
Wrightonian  winter  term:     Presi- 

Election  dent,    Talmage    Pet- 

ty; vice  -  president, 
Fred  Cox;  secretary,  Beulah  Mitchell; 
assistant  secretary,  Miss  Carstairs; 
treasurer,  Paul  Benjamin;  assistant 
treasurer,   Carl  Harr. 

Philadelphian  Alumni  Program 
The    Vidette    reports    that    the    star 


of  Philadelphian  glory  reached  its 
zenith  on  the  night  of  January  31. 
That  evening  was  given  over  to  Phil- 
adelphian alumni  who  returned  to  do 
honor  to  their  alma  mater  and  their 
society.  A  similar  program  was  given 
in  Philadelphian  hall  eight  years  ago, 
the  winter  term  of  1906.  Judge  Jesse 
Black,  '96,  of  Pekin,  was  presiding 
officer  in  1906  and  served  again  in 
that  capacity  on  this  recent  occasion. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  presiding 
secretary,  Miss  Eura  Eyestone,  '92, 
of  our  faculty. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  present  Philadelphian  president, 
Miss  Adeline  Stevenson,  who  cordial- 
ly welcomed  her  "big  brothers  and 
sisters  back  home."  She  spoke  of  the 
Philadelphians  of  today  as  wanting 
just  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  listen  that 
night.  Judge  Black  and  Miss  Eye- 
stone  then  took  posession  of  the 
stage.  Judge  Black  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  evening  in  behalf 
of  the  alumni,  then  delighted  his  aud- 
ience with  stories  of  some  past  events. 

Miss  Eyestone  read  the  minutes  of 
the  alumni  meeting  of  1906.  H.  Har- 
rison Russell,  '08,  chose  to  be  repre- 
sented musically  by  his  wife,  who 
gave  a  piano  solo.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  our  "Coach"  succumbed  to  the 
charms   of  this  musician. 

Judge  Black  then  reminded  us  that 
even  in  "ye  olden  times"  Wright- 
onians  strayed  into  the  Philadelphian 
camp:  Mr.  Fred  Barber,  '94,  thus  cap- 
tured Junia  Foster,  '93.  Mrs.  Barber 
brought  us  closer  to  her  big  and  little 
boys  by  a  series  of  readings  on 
"Boys." 

Harry  Ambrose  Perrin,  '03,  now 
superintendent  of  the  Lincoln  schools, 
gave  us  an  animated,  straight-forward 
talk  on  "Hypermetropia,"  which,  if 
translated,  means  "farsightedness." 
Mr.  Perrin  has  a  sound  philosophy 
and    knows    how    to    present    it.      We 
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wish  we  had  heard  him  debate  in 
days  past. 

More  recent  Philadelphia  was  ably 
represented  by  Miss  Lola  Otto,  '12, 
of  Bloomington,  who  favored  us  with 
a  violin  solo.  Miss  Otto  is  with  us 
occasionally  and  always  receives  an 
enthusiastic    welcome. 

The  recess  was  a  real  "used  to  be." 
The  young  Philadelphians  even  failed 
to  cling  to  their  seats  with  usual 
tenacity. 

We  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U.  always  enjoy 
hearing  Miss  Barton  play.  She  play- 
ed two  of  Schubert's  numbers  in  her 
delightful  way.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  class  of  '99  for  giving  us  Olive 
Lillian   Barton. 

Miss  Grace  Sealey,  '93,  read  for  us 
her  winning  contest  essay  of  1892. 
Miss  Sealey  said  that  she  read  her 
essay  with  reluctance,  as  Judge  Black 
had  previously  spoken  of  the  "flowery 
and  feathery"  type  of  productions 
prevalent  in   their   day. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1906  re- 
member Ruth  Evans  as  a  worker.  We 
were  glad  to  have  her  with  us  again 
and  surely  enjoyed  her  two  vocal 
numbers,  "I  am  thy  Mary,"  and  "Riot 
of  Roses." 

J.  Dickey  Templeton,  73,  of  Bloom- 
ington, refused  to  "reminisce,"  but 
talked    to   us    of   the    "Alumni   of   the 


World."  Mr.  Templeton  is  one  of 
our  ardent  I.  S.  N.  U.  boosters  and 
urged  our  graduates  to  become  pow- 
ers in  the  larger  alumni  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Freeman,  '10,  post 
graduate  student  in  the  I.  S.  N.  U., 
told  of  "Philadelphia  of  Today."  He 
spoke  of  the  excellent  spirit  which 
prevails  in  Philadelphia,  of  our  recent 
contest  victory,  and  assured  our  vis- 
itors that  Philadelphia  today  is  a 
big,  vital  part  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U. 

Judge  Black  then  introduced  the 
"Patron  Saint  of  Philadelphia,"  our 
own  Prof.  Henry  McCormick,  '68, 
who  gave  us  a  picture  of  our  society 
"Going  On."  We  are  proud  indeed 
of  this  "grand  old  man"  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  may  we  all  pass  on  some  of 
his   sunshine   and  cheer. 

President  Felmley  was  called  for 
and  the  program  closed  with  his 
words  of  congratulation  and  prophecy 
of    Philadelphia's    future. 

The  Philadelphians  were  requested 
to  "look  pleasant"  while  the  Index 
photographer  "took  a  shot."  Then 
everybody  adjourned  to  the  reception 
rooms  for  a  good  visit.  Our  visitors 
were  many,  and  it  was  an  occasion 
that  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
fortunate    enough    to   be    present. 

Mabel  C.  Stark,  '06. 
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Prof.    Barber   is    Honored   in    Recent 
Issue  of  "Literary  Digest." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Literary 
Digest,"  one  of  the  best  weekly  jour- 
nals of  the  country,  appears  a  picture 
of  Prof.  Frederick  D.  Barber,  in- 
structor in  Physics,  together  with  a 
review  of  his  article  on  "The  Physical 
Sciences  in  our    Public  Schools,"  as  it 


appeared  in  the  October  number  of 
the  Quarterly.  The  Literary  Digest 
devotes  a  page  to  the  review  of  Prof. 
Barber's  article,  and  comments  as 
follows: 

"This  is  the  age  of  science.  Its 
marvelous  achievements  mark  off  the 
past  century  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world's    history.      It    has    changed    all 
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the  activities  of  our  daily  life.  Both 
its  theory  and  its  applications  are  ex- 
panding at  a  rate  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  man.  One  would  think 
that  our  schools  would  make  a  su- 
preme effort  to  give  their  pupils  at 
least  an  inkling  of  this  great  revolu- 
tion— its  causes  and  its  content.  Yet 
in  a  comparison  of  the  studies  taken 
by  students  in  our  public  high  schools, 
all  the  standard  sciences  are  seen  to 
have  fallen  off.  Latin  holds  its 
ground;  French  and  German  are 
gaining,  but  chemistry,  physical  ge- 
ography, geology,  physiology  and  as- 
tronomy have  all  lost,  some  of  them 
severely.  In  the  Normal  School 
Quarterly  (Normal,  111.),  Prof.  F.  D. 
Barber  attempts  to  analyze  the  causes 
of  this  odd  phenomenon.  One  trouble, 
he  thinks  is  that  the  scientific  courses 
in  our  schools  have  been  directed  to- 
ward the  passage  of  college  examina- 
tions rather  than  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions  of  actual   life." 

Then   follows   a   detailed   review   of 
the  article. 


Word  from  China 

Miss  Minnie  Vautrin  of  the  class 
of  1907  and  of  the  class  of  1912,  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  who  is  now 
in  Lu  Chou  Fu,  China,  as  a  mission- 
ary from  the  Christian  church,  sends 
back  frequent  and  interesting  letters. 
She  spent  the  summer  in  Kuling,  a 
high  mountain  valley  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  Yan  Ste  from  Nan- 
kin and  fifteen  miles  across  plains 
from  Kinkiang.  "It  is  a  summer 
home,"  she  writes,  "for  some  thou- 
sand or  more  foreigners  who  live  in 
central  China.  You  may  not  know 
it,  but  the  valley  below  quite  closely 
resembles  a  Turkish  bathroom  in 
July  and  August.  The  high  tempera- 
ture combined  with  the  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  makes  the  days 
and  nights  unbearable.  These  dis- 
comforts together  with  numerous  in- 


sect pests  make  the  summer  danger- 
ous to  the  strongest.  China  is  mak- 
ing many  changes.  In  many  things 
it  is  a  new  country-  In  many  respects 
it  is  still  the  old  China  of  dark,  damp 
homes,  and  narrow,  filthy  streets, 
where  scarcely  a  ray  of  sunshine  en- 
ters and  where  stagnant  water  held 
between  the  rough,  uneven  paving 
stones  gives  a  free  chance  to  the 
mosquito  to  do  its  work.  Ancient 
China  has  not  yet  learned  that  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  sunshine  are  excel- 
lent disinfectants.  It  has  much  to 
learn  in  the  matter  of  sanitation;  in 
fact,  it  is  just  learning  that  such  a 
science   exists." 

It  was  from  these  unhealthy  condi- 
tions that  she  escaped  in  June  to 
Kuling,  where  she  discovered  that 
"even  China  has  some  beautiful 
scenes.  The  small  cottage  in  which 
we  are  living  is  high  up  on  a  moun- 
tain side;  before  us  and  on  either 
side  are  others  even  higher.  No, 
they  are  not  so  high  as  our  Rockies, 
but  they  seem  enormous  to  one  who 
has  lived  on  a  prairie  all  his  life. 
Through  a  gap  to  the  southwest  we 
can  see  range  after  range  of  foot- 
hills stretching  away  in  the  distance 
until  I  wonder  if  the  last  one  is  not 
in  far-away  Tibet.  The  sunsets  are 
more  beautiful  than  anything  I  have 
ever  seen.  Great  masses  of  brilliantly 
colored  clouds  are  flung  above  the 
western  mountain  range  each  evening. 
It  would  seem  that  the  purple,  crim- 
son and  gold  would  clash,  but  in- 
stead they  blend  most  beautifully, 
forming  pictures  which  we  never  tire 
of  watching." 

When  she  wrote,  southern  China 
was  in  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment and  because  Nankin  at  that  time 
seemed  likely  to  become  the  capital 
of  the  Southern  confederacy  it  was 
especially  in  disfavor  with  Yuan  Shi 
Kai.  The  close  of  the  struggle  left 
it    in    dire    straits    with    the    prospect 
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of  much  poverty  and  suffering  during 
this  winter. 

Miss  Vautrin  returned  to  Lu  Chou 
Fu  in  the  fall.  In  addition  to  her 
close  study  of  the  Chinese  language 
she  has  a  full  daily  program,  teach- 
ing several  English  classes  and  an 
Algebra  class  in  the  school.  This 
spring  when  her  co-worker,  Miss  Fav- 
ors, returns  to  America  for  a  year's 
rest  Miss  Vautrin  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  girls'  day  school  of  sixty  pu- 
pils, the  women's  work,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  compound  and  the  care  of 
the  house — a  program  big  enough  for 
the  most  ambitious  of  Normal's 
daughters. 


Normal  School  Reunion  at  the  High 
School   Conference 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  High  School 
Conference  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois or  the  State  Teachers'  Meeting 
at  Springfield  are  aware  that  the  I.  S. 
N.  U.  is  always  well  represented.  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  getting  together  at 
these  meetings  and  thus  seeing  ap- 
proximately how  many  are  really  in 
attendance.  For  several  years  the 
annual  banquet  was  held  at  the  State 
Meeting  during  the  holidays,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  crowded  program  it  was 
thought  best  to  discontinue  that 
practice. 

This  year  the  students  at  the  State 
University  who  are  graduates  of  the 
state  normal  schools  have  organized 
a  Normal  School  Club.  The  club  very 
thoughtfully  arranged  for  a  reunion 
and  reception  of  all  former  normal 
students  at  the  Woman's  Building 
during  the  High  School  Conference. 
The  following  is  a  partial  register  of 
the  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  I.  S.  N. 
U.  who  were  in  attendance.  Unfortu- 
nately the  address  given  is  not  always 
that  at  which  the  person  is  located 
this   year;    some   are   home   addresses: 


Faculty 
A.  C.  Newell,  Manual  Training,  '92, 
Univ.  of  Michigan. 

Thorn.  S.  Barger,  Science  in  the 
Univ.  High  School,  '02,  and  '07, 
U.  of  I. 

Alice  J.  Patterson,  teacher  of  Na- 
ture  Study,  '94. 

Fred  D.  Barber,  Physics,  '94,  '97 
and  '12,  Swarthmore  College. 

Lora  Dexheimer,  Training  teacher, 
'01. 

J.  L.  Pricer,  Biological  Science,  '99 
and  '07,  U.  of  I. 

Carrie  A.  Lyford,  Domestic  Science. 
D.    C.   Ridgley,   Geography,  '93,   In- 
diana  University. 

Alumni 
Florence  M.  Wescott,  '13. .  Chillicothe 

C.   D.  Jacobs,  '13 Atlanta 

R.  E.  Hieronymus,  '86 Eureka 

S.  E.  LaMarr,  '10 Onarga 

G.  Floyd  Moore,  '10 Normal 

Margaret  Mehlop,  '07  and  '09. .  Havana 
Elizabeth  Donaldson,  '09. .  .  .  Urbana 
H.  D.  Waggoner,  '02  and  '08,  U. 

of  I Urbana 

Gail  Watt,  '11 Urbana 

H.  C.  Zeis,  '10  and  '12  U. 

of  I Urbana 

Marie   Wallin,   '11 Lincoln 

May  G.   Buck,  '12  and  '13. ...  Normal 

Grace    Cavins,   '11 Charleston 

Anna  Stansbury,  '09  and  '11, 

Illinois  Wesleyan Normal 

David  Lutz,  '11   Normal   High 

School    Normal 

Bertha  M.  Allen,  '10 Allen,  111. 

J.  Hardin  Wheeler,  '12. .  . .  Carlinville 
Winfield  Scott,  '11  and  '13 . .  Golconda 

Paul  Winchell,  '13 Batavia 

R.   E.  Poplett,  '12 Mattoon 

Luna  Abbott,  '10 Urbana 

J.  Earl  Hiett,  '13 Mowequa 

Eunice   Blackburn,  '08 Normal 

Ralph  Boundy,  '13 Gibson  City 

L.    O.   Bright,   '12 Champaign 

E.    G.   Harper,   '12 Urbana 

Bert  Hudgins,  '13 Ccrro  Gordo 

Mellic  John,  '12 Tolono 
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Lillian  Curlee,  '12 Ashley- 
Alma  Ncill,  '11 Urbana 

Clara  Borgelt,  '07 Havana 

Hazel   Frye,  '08 Fairbury 

Edward   Criss,   '04 Urbana 

Glen  Griggs,  'H ElPaso 

Emma  D.  Michel,  '11 Armington 

Elizabeth  Fuller,  '11 Champaign 

C.  B.  Hitch,  '12 Bloomington 

J.  W.  Morgan,  '12 Normal 

I".  A.  Hoerner,  '10 Normal 

W.  L.  Goole,  '93 Elgin 

E.  A.  Messenger,  '13 Paxton 

Harry  Andrews,  '13 Washburn 

H.  A.  Johnson,  '13 Normal 

Mildred  Felmley,  '10  Univ.  H.  S. 

and  '13  U.  of  I Normal 

William  Hawkes,  '01 Litchfield 

Evangeline    Gillespie,    '13 Harris 

Mabelle  Sill,  '11 Normal 

Carrie  L.  McColly,  '10. .  ..Shelby  ville 

Bessie    David,    '13 Normal 

Jane   Robertson,   '13 Peoria 

Mary  Yoder,  '13 McLean 

Carrie   Boling,  '07  and   '12 Atlanta 

vS.  J.  Reeder,  '13 Champaign 

Carter  Brown,  '13  Univ.  High 

School    ..  . .  Champaign 

Sallie  Reeder,  '09 Bloomington 

B.  C.  Moore,  '94 Bloomington 


CHICAGO  NEWS 

Frances  Waldron,  '03,  is  teaching 
in  Hyde  Park  in  the  Ray  school,  of 
which  Arthur  O.  Rape  is  principal. 
Miss  Waldron  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Chicago  Club  for  the  present 
year,  and  will  have  a  hand  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  feast  of 
good  things  for  body  and  soul  at  the 
next  gathering. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  William  Duff  Haynie, 
4636  Drexel  boulevard,  spent  Christ- 
mas in  Washington  with  Mrs.  Hay- 
nie's  niece,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Kimberley. 
Later  they  went  to  New  York  for  a 
visit  with  Mrs.  Haynie's  brother, 
Thomas  A.  Berryhill. — Chicago  Daily 
News,  Dec.  11,  1913. 


Mr.  Haynie  is  a  member  of  the 
High   School  class  of  '70. 

Maud  Valentine,  '90,  is  a  teacher  in 
the  T.  L.  Jahn  school,  and  resides  at 
814  Eastwood  avenue. 

The  recovery  of  Mrs.  Mary  Pennell 
Barber,  '67,  from  the  sudden  and  se- 
vere attack  of  illness  of  two  years 
ago  seems  now  an  assured  fact,  and 
her  friends  welcome  her  to  her  ac- 
customed  place   in    their    ranks. 


Oak  Park  has  always  drawn  heavily 
on  the  I.  S.  N.  U.  for  its  population. 
It  starts  them  out  as  teachers  in  its 
schools.  Some  become  permanent  citi- 
zens because  they  acquire  husbands 
whose  homes  are  there.  Some,  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  this  suburb, 
make  homes  there  and  pursue  callings 
in  the  city.  The  majority  of  the 
Normalites  are  teachers  and  are  some- 
what migratory. 

For  years  I.  Eddy  Brown,  74,  has 
had  a  nation-wide  reputation  for  his 
work  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  may  be 
termed   an   old-timer. 

John  Calvin  Hanna,  76,  until  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  was  well  to  the  front 
in  educational  matters  in  Oak  Park, 
notably  high  school  work.  He  is  now 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  with 
residence  at  Springfield,  as  was  noted 
in  the  last  Quarterly. 

A  list  has  been  secured  which  we 
wish  might  be  complete.  Of  the 
classes  of  the  '90's  the  list  is: 

Mrs.  Lee  Foley  Luce,  '90. 

Mrs.  Cora  Laign  Rigby,  '92,  teacher. 

Miss  Minnie  Whitman,  '92,  principal 
of  Wm.   Beye   school. 

Mr.  G.  Chas.  Griffiths,  '92,  principal 
of  the   Motley  school. 

Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Hilton,  '93,  teacher. 

Mr.  George  K.  Foster,  '95,  lawyer. 

Mr.  John  Arthur  Strong,  '96  and  '10, 
principal  of  J.  G.  Whittier  school. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  M.  Liggitt  Ehlers,  '97, 
wife  of  Dr.  T.  T.   Ehlers. 
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In  the  first  decade  of  the  new  cen- 
tury are: 

Miss  Esther  B.  Foster,  '04,  teacher. 
Mrs.  Ola  Litchfield  Todd,  '07. 

Miss  Essie  Chamberlain,  '08,  teach- 
er in  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest 
township    high    school. 

Mrs.  Ora  Bastian  Bretall,  '09,  who 
signs  herself  a  home  maker. 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Hannon,  '09,  principal 
of  Longfellow  school,  resides  in  May- 
wood. 

In  the  second  decade  are  the  fol- 
lowing, all  of  whom  are  teaching: 

Miss  Kathleen  DeVine,  '10. 

Miss   Florence   Brett,  '11. 

Miss  Fay  Coquilette,  '11. 

Miss  Rose  M.  Baker,  '12. 

Miss   Bess   Courtright,  '12. 

Miss  Barbara  Harvey,  '12. 

Miss  Grace  D.   Miller,  '12. 

Miss   Elsie   Peterson,  '12. 

Miss  Florence  Wirt,  '12. 

Miss  Essie  Chamberlain,  '08,  re- 
ports a  pleasant  Christmas  vacation 
visit  at  Normal.  She  pronounces  the 
new  Training  School  a  wonderful 
building.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  "last 
word"  in  buildings  of  its  kind.  Stu- 
dents of  earlier  years  recognize  this 
graceful  tribute  to  a  gracious  man — 
Thomas  Metcalf — of  whom  W.  R. 
Heath,  '84,  once  wrote,  "His  criti- 
cisms always  closed  like  a  church  ser- 
vice, with  a  benediction." 

To  Miss  Chamberlain  is  due  a  word 
of  thanks  for  help  in  locating  the  Nor- 
malites   of   Oak  Park. 


JOHN  F.  EBERHART  IS  DEAD 


An   Early  Illinois  Educator  and  One 

of  the  Founders  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U. 

Passes  Away. 

John  Frederick  Eberhart,  founder 
of  Chicago  Lawn  and  early  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cook  county  schools, 
died  at  his  residence  at  3417  West  64th 
street  January   31    of  apoplexy. 

Members  of  his   family  were  at  his 


bedside  when  death  came  at  5:40 
o'clock.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Ma- 
tilda C.  Eberhart,  the  widow;  his  sons, 
John  J.  P^berhart  and  Frank  N.  Eber- 
hart, with  whom  he  was  associated  in 
the  real  estate  business  at  3555  West 
63d  street,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
George  M.  Tobey  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Herschberger  of  Lake   Forest,   111. 

Mr.  Eberhart  would  have  been  85 
years  old  on  Jan.  21.  He  was  born 
in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1853  he  was  graduated  from  Allegheny 
college  and  was  said  to  be  the  oldest 
livng  graduate   of  the   institution. 

Mr.  Eberhart  became  principal  of 
Albright  seminary,  Berlin,  Pa.,  the 
year  following  his  graduation,  and  in 
1855  came  to  Chicago,  where  he  was 
editor  of  the  Northwestern  Home  and 
School  Journal.  He  also  lectured  in 
the  early  years  in  Chicago. 

He  was  chosen  superintendent  of 
the  county  schools  of  Cook  county  in 
1859,  and  organized  the  Cook  county 
normal  school,  now  the  Chicago  teach- 
ers' college.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  state  Normal  univers- 
ity at  Normal,  111.,  and  the  principal 
mover  in  the  formation  of  the  State 
Association  of  County  Superintend- 
ents, and  its  first  president.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  life  members  of  the 
National  Teachers'  association. 

The  funeral  was  held  Jan.  15  at  the 
Methodist  church  of  Chicago  Lawn. 
Burial  was  made  in  Rosehill  cemetery. 
— Chicago  Daily  News,  Jan.  31. 

At  the  reunions  of  the  Chicago  Club 
Mr.  Eberhart  was  a  familiar  figure. 
He  retained  to  the  last  his  interest  in 
Normal  and  the  doings  of  the  school 
he  helped  to  establish.  As  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  "excellent  insti- 
tution" we  would  do  him  honor.  As 
one  who  wished  and  worked  for 
the  prosperity  of  "any  agency  that 
elevates  and  blesses  humanity"  his 
reward  is  writ  large  in  the  history  of 
his    home    town,    Chicago    Lawn;    of 
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Cook  county,  and  of  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. The  club  herewith  extends  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  and  deplores  the 
loss  of  this  most  worthy  member. 
(The  above  quotations  are  Mr.  Eber- 
hart's    own    words.) 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

The  Quarterly  is  in  receipt  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
High  Schools  of  North  Dakota,  Rich- 
ard Heyward,  '89.  It  is  apparent  that 
Mr.  Heyward  is  proving  to  be  a 
hustling,    progressive    inspector. 

'12  Grace  Huffington  is  teaching 
in  Winthrop  College,  South  Carolina. 

'13  Gertrude  Henry  is  teaching  at 
Chicago  Heights. 

'13  Eulalia  Tortat  is  at  her  home  at 
Cisna  Park. 

'11  Grace  Cavins  is  teaching  do- 
mestic science  at  Charleston,  Illinois. 

'88  Emily  H.  Parker  is  teaching  at 
Stokston,    Illinois. 

'07  Sylvia  E.  Smith  is  principal  of 
the    high    school    at    Knoxville. 

'99  Albert  E.  White's  new  address 
is  Freewater,  Oregon. 

'13  Clyde  L.  Todd  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Norman,  Oklahoma 

'05  Helen  Leigh  is  teaching  at  De- 
catur. 

'07  Margaret  Triplet  (Mrs.  T.  M. 
Yates)  is  living  at  Griggsville,  Illinois. 

'00  I.  N.  Warner  is  still  teaching 
mathematics  at  the  Platteville  (Wis- 
consin)   Normal. 

'01  George  Larson  is  manager  of 
the  Iowa  Branch  of  the  Independent 
Harvester  Company,  with  headquart- 
ers at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Quite  a  colony  of  I.  S.  N.  U.  grad- 
uates are  located  at  Bisbee,  Arizona: 
C.  F.  Philbrook,  '88,  is  City  Super- 
intendent; Anna  E.  Wilmer,  '98,  is 
Supervisor  of  Drawing;  Jessie  Good- 
win, '12,  has  the  fourth  grade  in  the 
Central  School;  Alma  Crain,  '10.  has 
the  fifth  grade  in  the  Lowell  School; 
Laura    Schlaughterer,    '97,    has     first 


grade  in  the  Lincoln  School;  Eliza- 
beth Teagarten,  '12,  is  Primary  Su- 
pervisor. Of  the  50  teachers  employ- 
ed in  the  city  school  all  are  normal 
school  graduates.  The  state  normal 
school  of  Arizona,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Colo- 
rado, Maine,  Wisconsin,  California, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are 
represented. 

'13  Leta  Skinner  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  history  in  the  Petersburg 
high   school. 

'99  Winifred  Grace  Elliott  (Mrs. 
John  P.  Drennen)  lives  at  812  College 
St.,  Decatur,   Illinois. 

'05  Fred  T.  Ulrich,  who  has  been 
studying  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  past  two  years,  has  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Biology  in  the  Platteville  (Wis- 
consin) Normal  School.  He  began 
work  January  19. 

'82  Frank  L.  Williams  is  practic- 
ing law  at  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

'09  Anna  L.  Richert  is  teaching  at 
White   Hall,   Illinois. 

'13  Edwin  W.  Skear  is  teaching  at 
Marissa,   Illinois. 

'13  Hallie  Bell  is  teaching  in  the 
Decatur  schools. 

'02  Irwin  Ropp  is  employed  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Re- 
public Iron  and  Steel  Company  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

'96  Jessie  J.  Bullock  (Mrs.  Albert 
Kastner)  is  living  at  South  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

'05  William  Ruffer  is  manager  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Teachers'  Ag- 
ency at  Denver,   Colorado. 

'05  Lulu  Gogin  is  teaching  at  Los 
Angeles,   California. 

'08  S.  A.  Blackburn  is  teaching 
manual  training  in  the  Spring  Valley 
Associated  Schools,  Spring  Valley, 
Minnesota. 

'86  Fred  E.  Jenkins  is  located  at 
Fairibault,    Minnesota. 

'02     Norma      Proctor,      now      Mrs. 
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Frank  S.  Freeman,  is  living  at  Hey- 
worth,  Illinois.  She  enjoys  the  Quar- 
terly very  much  "except  for  the  mis- 
erable spelling." 

'01  Sophia  Camenisch  is  teaching 
in  the  Parker  high  school  in  Chicago. 

'03  Mary  L.  Himes  is  teaching  at 
Toulon,  Illinois. 

'12  Frieda  Rentchler  is  teaching  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois. 

'12  Edna  Rentchler  is  teaching 
science  in  the  Litchfield  high  school. 


Births 

Born  to  Mr.   Samuel  Alfred  Black- 


burn, '08,  and  Mrs.  Blackburn  (Elsie 
M.  Clark,  '07)  "the  finest  boy  in 
Minnesota." 

Born  to  Prof,  and  Mrs.  George  B. 
Kendall  of  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  a 
daughter,  Jean,  June  9,  1913.  Mr. 
Kendall,  '04,  was  principal  of  the 
training  school  for  several  years.  He 
now  is  professor  of  physics  and  agri- 
culture in  the  Moorhead  Normal 
school. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanley 
Bent  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  a 
son,  Jan.  27,  1914.  Mrs.  Bent  was 
Grace  Sitherwood,  '99. 
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A  STUDENT'S  PLEDGE 


OR  MORE  THAN  FIFTY  YEARS,  with  each  return- 
ing June,  there  has  gone  forth  from  the  "Old  Normal" 
a  company  of  young  men  and  women,  pledged  to  the 
service  of  the  State;  to  the  education  of  its  youth. 
— -aB-LB  Each  year  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Old  Normal, 
^^*^j|  through  their  service  of  society,  have  added  to  the 
lustre  of  her  name.  Her  influence  has  gone  beyond  the  State  and 
beyond  the  Nation.  Wherever  leaders  in  education  are,  her  name 
is  honored.  It  is  now  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  best  she  has  to  give — better  now  than  in  all  the  years 
before — is  mine  to  take.  Her  honor  is  my  honor,  and  mine  hers. 
This  high  privilege  I  pledge  myself  to  hold  in  high  esteem.  I 
pledge  myself  to  invest  the  hours  spent  here  in  thoughtful  and  joy- 
ful life — not  all  in  work,  nor  all  in  play,  but  all  thoughtfully.  Only 
by  thoughtf ulness  can  I  determine  how  best  to  invest  my  time; 
and  I  know  all  lasting  happiness  depends  on  this  investment.  Old 
Normal  has  much  to  give,  and  I  much  to  get,  and  I  pledge  myself 
to  get  the  best  she  has  to  give  through  giving  the  best  there  is  in  me. 


|   THE     STATION     STORE  pledges  itself  to  furnish  you,as  in- 
expensively  as  possible,   the  books  and  other  student  materials 
you  may  need;  and,  in  other  ways  in  its  power,  to  further  your  best 
interests  and  those  of  Old  Normal. 
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I    VISIBILITY  SIMPLICITY  DURABILITY    | 

ft W 

I  NEW  MODEL  | 

|  Hammond  Typewriter  | 


Type  Instantly  Interchangeable  $! 


a/  HAMMOND    L  OCT 

visible  [\  j  j  Languages 

on  One  Machine 


NO. /2 


This  Instrument  is  full  of  labor-saving  devices,  right  up  to  the 


g 

to  W/.~      ~'y$bmffinb\'l--L :- ,->"J113SBi"lFL^  ^ 

«gH  JF  Various  Styles  of 

ft         J^_:^^^*  yp- 

S    ^^^^^^^«^_>yz^  1  vpe  1 

$  ^ ^^^^^  & 

ft  $ 

Every  Character  in  Sight  All  the  Time      | 

^  — 

ft 


ft  minute,  including  the  w 

ft  % 


Polychrome  Ribbon  Attachment 

writing  in  colors.  $t 

Double  Line  Lock  and  Billing  Device  ® 

Perfect  and  Positive  Alignment  Guaranteed  $! 

The  Hammond  Typewriter 
Company 

1 89  West  Madison  Street,  -  -  Chicago,  Illinois 


Eight  members  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U.  Faculty  have  purchast  Hammond  J? 

typewriters  within  the  lasi  five  months.        If  you  wish  to  hear  of  the  good  W 

points  of  an  excellent  machine  and  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  type-  $ 
writer,  please  write  to  the  Quarterly  for  information. 

If  you  write  to  the  Hammond  Company  because  of  this  "ad"  please  W 
mention  this  magazine. 


"^iiinmini  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimik* 

H  Graduate  and  Student  I 

jj  Teachers  Ei 

h  WILL  FIND  £ 

3  .  E 

McKnights'  Bookstore  Ej 

3      the  best  place  to  send  their  mail  orders.       p 

H  H 

They  publish  a  complete  line  of  Outline  Maps,  Observation  h 
^  Blanks,  Geographical  Pamphlets,  Music  Note  Books,  Class  Record  £ 
h  Books,  and  will  fill  promptly  all  orders  for  these  and  other  school  £ 
h  books  and  supplies.  h 

h  ADDRESS  £ 

]  McKnight  &  McKnight  [ 

h  Normal,  Illinois  £ 

^ttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttttf: 

1  77ze  Yates-Fisher  Teachers'  Agency  1 

g  PAUL  YATES,  Manager  g 

g  624  South  Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  f 

$  fa 

tf  © 

$  W 

j$j  In  the  past  we  have  placed    in    lucrative    positions    a    large    number   of  fa 

$  the  alumni  and  students  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.     We  prefer  $ 

$  them  to  the  graduates  of  any  other  state  normal  school  in  the  United  States,  fa 

$j  There   is    no    month   in    the   year   when    we  could  not  place  some  of  them  as  fa 

$  grade  teachers,  and  it  is  a  not  infrequent  occurrence  to  land    them    in   good  W 

$  high  school  positions.     Write  us  for  further  information.  fa 

•^111111111111  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiik: 

h  TTze    Albert    Teachers9    Agency  £ 

623  S.  Wabash  Ave.  CHICAGO. 

7^  Ten    thousand    positions    filled.      GRADE    TEACHERS    are    very    much  £ 

H  wanted  for  good  positions  paying  from  $60  to  $90  a  month  in  the  best  schools.  £* 

H  Good  demand  for  teachers  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science.  ►- 

^  This  Agency  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  reliable  and  best  established  in  the  £ 

H  country.     Send  for  "Teaching  as  a  Business".  Address 

3  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Mgr.  £ 

h  w<.te»  Offi«.  j  |p?kan,e:  ,J'a,h-  Chicago,  111.      £ 

.^  /  Boise,    Idaho  >-. 
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